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Very  Effective. 
A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 
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CONTINUATION    NOimi  OF  TOTTEMHAM-CQURT  R? 


Solid    Silver   Tea,   Sugar,   and    Cream    Service. 

"Antique"  design,  extra  heavy,  capacity  of  Teapot  1  pint. 
Set  complete    ...    £5     7     6          Usual  price     ...     £7    18    6 


Elegant  Three-Light 
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Candelabrum. 
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Tray.  7/9 


^PECIfiL-ILLySTRffTED 

PRi^il|°OT 


Polished  Oak  Liqueur 
Frame. 

Fitted  with  nickel-plated  top  bar 
and  3  fine  cut  full-size  Bottles. 

27/6      Usual  price,  47/6 
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fitted  with  2  Bottles. 
22/6  each.    TJsual  price,  42/- 


r  .       Eight-Day    Inlaid    Oak 
Clock. 

12  in.  high      ,  .      32/6 


Solid  Mahogany  Card  Table. 

Inlaid  with  satin  and  other  woods,  and  with  4 

movable  counter  carriers. 
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Folding  Bridge  Table. 
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BENJAMIN   EDGINGTON'S 

DOUBLE-ROOF  RIDGE  TENT, 

2    DUKE    STREET,    LONDON    BRIDGE,    S.E. 

flO 


EXPLORING  &  SPORTING  EXPEDITIONS 
EQUIPPED  IN  EVERY  DETAIL 

NEW  PATENT  WATER-TIGHT  AND  AIR-TIGHT  TIN  BOXES, 


SPECIALITIES  in  ALL  KINDS  of  CLOTHING. 

British,  Foreign, 

and  Colonial  Flags. 
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PATENT  "LITTLE  HARDY" 
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HALF  THE   WEIGHT   OF  ANY   OTHER  TYPE. 
UNEXCELLED   FOR   OUTPUT  OR  EASE    OF   HANDLING. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

THE  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  14, 
1905,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Anglo-Australian  Position  from  an 
Australian  Point  of  View  "  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sowden, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  :— 

MESSRS.  J.  F.  ALDENHOVEN,  A.  J.  F.  ALEXANDER,  T.  J.  ALLDRIDGE,  I.S.O.,  MRS. 
ALLDRIDGE,  MRS.  R.  L.  ALLPORT,  Miss  W.  ALLPORT,  MRS.  J.  H.  BARTLETT,  MR. 
AND  Miss  BEALES,  REV.  H.  E.  AND  MRS.  BEECH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  HART  BENNETT, 
MR.  W.  J.  BERRILL,  Miss  BERROW,  SURGEON-MAJOR  W.  G.  BLACK,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
J.  R.  BOOSE,  MRS.  GEORGE  BOOTHBY,  MESSRS.  \V.  BOWDEN,  LEONARD  BRASSEY, 
HON.  T.  A.  BRASSEY,  MR.  N.  G.  BROWNRIGG,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  R.  BUTTEHWORTH, 
SIR  T.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  BART.,  G.C.M.G.,  Miss  CALSTROP,  MESSRS.  E.  V.  CAREY, 
PAUL  B.  CHAMBERS,  J.  R.  CHALMERS,  P.  J.  CHAMPION,  D.  G.  CHICHESTER,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  CUMBERLAND  CLARK,  EDWARD  CLARK,  MRS.  COLES,  MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  R. 
COLQUHOUN,  MESSRS.  B.  F.  CONIGRAVE,  W.  S.  CUFF,  FITZHENRY  DARLEY,  F. 
DEBENHAM,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  G.  DE  MATTOS,  MR.  C.  F.  DE  NORDWALL,  SIR  GEORGE 
DENTON,  K.C.M.G.,  Miss  C.  DE  THIERRY,  MESSRS.  F.  DEVERELL,  G.  G.  DIXON, 
Miss  DOWNING,  MR.  G.  W.  AND  Miss  EARP,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  F.  EATON,  MR. 
H.  W.  EDWARDS,  LiEUT.-GeN.  SIR  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS,  K.C.M.G,,  C.B.,  MESSRS. 
T.  DYER  EDWARDES,  W.  H.  EVERSON,  MRS.  H.  EGERTON  EVES,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  H. 

FlNLAYSON,  MlSS  FlNLAYSON,  MESSRS.  NORMAN  FlSHER,  G.  R.  GODSON,    P.     GoODE, 

W.  L.  GRANT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  SEBRIGHT  GREEN,  Miss  GRUNDY,  MR.  A.  HORNE, 
LIEUT.  COUNT  VON  HARTENBERG,  MR.  W.  HARTMAN,  MRS.  HARPER,  MESSRS.  R.  E. 
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HASLAM,  J.  F.  HOOAN,  WALTER  JAMES,  K.C.,  HON.  J.  G.  AND  MRS.  JENKINS,  Miss 
JENKINS,  Miss  JONES,  REV.  SIR  JOHN  KEY,  BART.,  MR.  J.  H.  KNAPPSTEIN,  MR.  AND 
MRS.  ALEXANDER  LANDALE,  MR.  W.  G.  AND  Miss  LARDNER,  MR.  P.  E.  LAWS,  DR. 
AND  MRS.  NAPIER  LEDINGHAM,  Miss  ALICE  LEE,  MRS.  LEWIS,  MESSRS.  DRUMMOND 
LLOYD,  A.  LONDON,  LEONARD  LOVEGROVE,  Miss  N.  LCKE,  MR.  L.  B.  LUNNETT,  Miss 
McCuLLOCH,  DR.  T.  M.  AND  Miss  MAGUIRE,  Miss  V.  MASON,  DR.  0.  S.  MEERWALD, 
HON.  SIR  LEWIS  AND  LADY  MICHELL,  MESSRS.  LIVINGSTONE  MILLIGAN,  H.  B. 

MONTEFIORE,  MlSS  MOORE,  MlSS  S.  MURPHY,    MlSS    MURPHY,    MlSS    NEPEAN,     MR. 

W.  NEAL,  SIR  E.  MONTAGUE  NELSON,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  A.  NORTHCROFT, 
MRS.  O'HALLORAN,  MESSRS.  F.  H.  PARKER,  E.  PARNELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  PETLEY, 
MESSRS.  W.  F.  PIPER,  J.  G.  POOLE,  MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  L.  PUCKLE,  Miss  REEVE, 
Miss  REEVES,  MESSRS.  H.  F.  REID,  E.  RICHARDS,  H.  M.  RIDGE,  COLONEL  C.  F. 
ROBERTS,  C.M.G.,  A.D.C.,  CAPT.  W.  P.  ROCHE,  Miss  M.  C.  SCHULTZ,  MR.  H. 
COLVILLE  SCOTT,  MR.  AND  MRS.  THOMAS  SMITH,  Miss  SMITH,  MR.  W.  A.  SPARROW, 
Miss  C.  STEEDMAN,  MRS.  SUETER,  MESSRS.  R.  TAYLOR,  WM.  TAYLOR,  K.  J.  THOMAS, 
MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  A.  TOMKINSON,  MESSRS.  A.  TREGENZA,  NEIL  TURNER,  EDMUND 
WALKER,  E.  A.  WALLACE,  J.  WALLACE,  REV.  H.  M.  WEST,  MESSRS.  J.  P.  WHITELAW, 
J.  B.  WHITING,  J.  P.  G.  WILLIAMSON,  GILBERT  WOOD,  MALCOLM  WOOD,  PETER 
WOOD,  DR.  A.  L.  WYKHAM,  Miss  S.  YARRA,  Miss  L.  H.  YATES,  Miss  ADA  M.  YODNG, 
SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S.  O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  139 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  30  Resident,  103  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  E.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  Frederick 
A.  Anson,  M.A.,  Robert  Ballantyne,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Beech,  M.A.,  Ernest  Clark, 
Wm.  J.  T.  Clarke,  Edward  Guy  de  Mattos,  Major  E.  H.  M.  Elliot,  Henry 
Vaughan  Ellis,  Reginald  F.  Lyne  Freeman,  David  Sydney  Graves,  R.  N. 
Grenfell,  Frederick  J.  Horn,  Richard  Jebb,  Hon.  John  G.  Jenkins  (Agent- 
General  for  South  Australia),  Henry  Douglas  King,  R.N.R.,  Max  Laiidau, 
Hastings  Likely,  Joseph  Maby,  Frederick  A.  McKenzie,  William  McKerrow, 
J.  M.  MacMartin,  Donald  Macmaster  (K.C.  of  Canada),  Wm.  Stepney  Rawson, 
M.A.,  M.I.E.E.,  George  Roger,  J.  E.  Scantlebury,  Frank  Schilling,  James  W. 
Sidey,  Lindsay  Clive  Smith,  Harold  C.  Stewart,  Sydney  de  Courcy  Thompson, 
F.Z.S.,  George  A.  Touch,  Frederick  N.  Tucker,  Frederic  J.  Walden- Stevens, 
A.M.I. M.E.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  Fabian  Ware,  Fredei-ick  WJiite. 

Non-Resident  Fellows :— • 

Courtney  Acutt  (Transvaal),  Kenneth  J.  Allardyce  (Fiji),  Herbert  H. 
Aspinall  (Victoria),  Arthur  T.  Babbs  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  E.  Bennett  (Gold 
Coast  Colony),  William  E.  Bennett  (Siidan),  Harold  G.  Bennetts,  M.B.  (New 
South  Wales),  G.L.  Boag  (Lagos),  Frederick  Wm.  Bolt-(Orange  River  Colony), 
George  Bottoms  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  Mather  H.  Burnham  (Transvaal),  Colonel 
James  Burns  (New  South  Wales),  John  Cartner-Dyer,  C.E.  (Cape  Colony), 
John  D.  Carttvright,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Andrew  C.  Christlieb  (Gold  Coast 
Colony),  F.  S.  Cochrane  (Lagos),  Comr.  Robert  M.  Collins,  R.N.,  C.M.G., 
(Victoria),  Rev.  Canon  William  H.  Cooper  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  A.  Adair 
Coubrough,  M.L.C.  (Fiji),  C.  K.  Dain  (Uganda),  Jacobus  P.  De  Villiers  (Cape 
Colony),  James  A.  Douglas,  M.A.  (Southern  Nigeria),  James  Henry  Doyle  (New 
South  Wales),  Sir  Charles  J.  Dudgeon  (Shanghai),  Abraham  A.  During  (Cape 
Colony),. Ernest  Edwards  (Neio  Zealand),  Henry  R.  Ellis,  M.B.  (Lagos), 
Norman  R.  FisJier,  B.Sc.,  M.E.  (New  Zealand),  W.  Robert  de  B.  Foran 
(British  East  Africa),  Percy  J.  Francis  (Cape  Colony),  Charles  Friedlander 
(Cape  Colony),  John  Garlick,  M.L.A.  (Cape  Colony),  Thomas  B.  Gilchrist,  M.D. 
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(Transvaal),  Henry  E.  Goldsmith,  F.R.M.S.  (Hong  Kong),  Wm.  Lawson  Grant, 
MA.  (Canada),  Frank  J.  H.  Green  (Transvaal),  George  Greenshields. (Falkland 
Islands),  Robert  T.  Haines  (Victoria),  Robert  W.  G.  Hamilton  (Rhodesia), 
George  A.  Harrison  (RJiodesia),  Clement  P.  Hartley  (Transvaal),  Reginald  M. 
Heron  (Southern  Nigeria),  Robert  C.  Horton  (New  Zealand),  E.  A.  Johnson 
Pasha  (Egypt),  Major  Adolph  B.  Joske  (Fiji),  Ernest  A.  Keesing  (New  Zealand), 
Pestonjee  D.  Khan  (Ceylon),  Capt.  Charles  E.  H.  Laughlin  (Uganda),  Henry 
William  Laws  (Northern  Nigeria),  Percy  B.  Lawson  (Southern  Nigeria), 
Emanuel  Lazarus  (Transvaal),  Major  E.H.  M.Leggett,  R.E.,  D.S.O.,  (Trans- 
vaal), Christoffel  Leibbrandt  (Cape  Colony),  Leonard  Lovegroi'e  (British  North 
Borneo),  Thomas  J.  Mackay  (Cape  Colony),  E.  J.  Eardley  Mare  (RJiodesia), 
C.  A.  Massiah  (Lagos),  Edward  Mau-by  (Transvaal),  Thomas  D.  Maxwell 
(Southern  Nigeria),  Lorenzo  Naud&  (Transvaal),  Frank  A.  Nixon  (Transvaal), 
Ernest  Oppenheimer  (Cape  Colony),  Allan  C.  Parsons,  M.R.C.S.  (Southern 
Nigeria),  Francis  T.  Peacock  (Canada),  Robert  C.  Petherbridge  (E'ederated 
Malay  States),  Henry  D.  Phillips  (British  Honduras),  Captain  Frederick  C. 
Poole,  R.A.,  D.S.O.  (Northern  Nigeria),  Frank  W.  Priaulx  (Cape  Colony), 
James  E.  Purcell,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (Lagos'),  Wilhelm  J.  Reeders  (Transvaal), 
Jacobus  P.  Relief  (Cape  Colony),  H.  M.  Ridge  (New  South  Wales),  Philip  A. 
Rivas  (Cape  Colony),  Herbert  Roberts  (Transvaal),  R.  W.  Robins  (Cape  Colony), 
Frank  W.  Rolt  (British  Columbia),  Albert  V.  Rosettenstein,  J.P.  (Transvaal), 
J.  W.  H.  Russouw  (Cape  Colony),  Robert  Sach  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  E.  B. 
Sargant  (Basutoland),  Octavius  R.  Sheffield  (India),  Henry  A.  Smallwood 
(Cyprus),  W.  Gordon  Sprigg,  J.P.  (Transvaal),  William  Stayt  (Transvaal), 
Percy  E.  Stirton  (New  South  Wales),  William  F.  Stephens  (Sudan),  Frederick 
W.  Stokes  (Transvaal),  Wm.  Hugh  Tanner,  P.A.S.I.  (British  East  Africa), 
Hcdley  W.  Tlwrpe  (Uganda),  John  B.  Treusch,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.  (Fanning 
Island),  Hon.  Daniel  T.  Tudor,  M.E.C.  (Grenada),  A.  M.  Dalway  Turnbull 
(British  Central  Africa),  Edwin  K.  Wallen  (Russia),  Wm.  Lawes  Ware 
(South  Australia),  Reginald  J.  N.  Whitcman,  M.B.,  C.M.  (New  South  Wales), 
Wm.  L.  Whittaker  (Natal),  Frederick  C.  M.  Wienand  (Cape  Colony),  Hon. 
C.  A.  Sapara  Williams,  M.L.C.  (Lagos),  John  E.  Wolfliagen,  M.B.,  C.M. 
(Tasmania),  Macgregor  Woodburn  (Transvaal),  C.  Woods  (Transvaal),  R. 
Yorke  Woiihington  (Natal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  now  my  privilege  as  Chairman  to  open 
another  Session  of  this  Institute.  I  think  I  may  say  of  all  past 
sessions  that  they  have  been  successful  almost  beyond  expectation. 
We  have  never  had  a  session  which  has  not  produced  many 
interesting  papers  and  much  valuable  discussion,  and  I  may 
confidently  claim  that  our  meetings  are  helpful  in  diffusing  through- 
out this  old  country  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Daughter 
States  of  which  we  are  so  proud.  In  fact,  I  may  say  of  the 
Institute,  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  links  of  the  noble  Empire  to 
which  it  is  our  great  privilege  to  belong.  The  paper  of  this 
evening  is  by  Mr.  Sowden,  a  name  known  to  all  dwellers  in 
Australia  as  foremost  in  the  profession  of  journalism.  I  do  not 
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think  any  intelligent  Australian  omits  as  a  duty  to  read  the  "  South 
Australian  Register."  When  I  was  serving  as  Governor  in  Victoria 
and  desired  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  suggestion  and  criticism, 
I  was  a  constant  reader  of  this  journal.  The  press  of  Australia  is 
admirably  conducted.  All  the  time  I  was  privileged  to  serve  in 
Australia  no  question  ever  arose,  whether  of  local  or  of  general 
political  interest,  with  which  the  press  of  Australia  was  not  fully 
able  to  deal.  The  Australian  journalists  were  fully  informed  as 
to  the  facts,  and  perfectly  able  to  crititise  and  to  suggest.  They 
could  do  all  that  the  Press  ought  to  do  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  Before  sitting  down  I  should  refer  to  an  incident 
that  must  necessarily  excite  the  warmest  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute.  I  refer  to  the  journey  to  India 
which  is  now  in  its  first  stage,  and  in  which,  as  we  all  know,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  admirably  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
exalted  position  they  occupy.  The  descriptions  we  have  read  of 
the  magnificent  reception  accorded  to  them  are  a  happy  augury,  and 
I  am  expressing  what  you  all  feel  when  I  say  we  confidently  believe 
that  the  journey  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  will  be  marked  at  every  stage  by  the  utmost  tact 
on  their  part.  Speeches  such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales — who,  as 
you  know,  is  President  of  this  Institute— never  fails  to  deliver  on 
important  occasions  will  be  of  far-reaching  influence  from  an 
Imperial  point  of  view. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  W.  J.  Sowden  to  read  hia 
Paper  on 

THE   ANGLO-AUSTRALIAN  POSITION  FROM 
AN  AUSTRALIAN  POINT   OF  VIEW. 

BEFORE  applying  myself  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  my 
address  this  evening,  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  my  sense  of 
peculiar  gratification  on  account  of  the  fact  that  so  eminent  an 
authority  on  Anglo-Australian  and  other  national  affairs  as  Lord 
Brassey  has  honoured  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  and  myself  by 
occupying  the  chair  on  this  occasion.  Australians  are  specially 
indebted  to  his  Lordship  not  only,  and  not  chiefly,  because  he  per- 
formed with  distinguished  ability  Viceregal  duties  in  the  State  of 
Victoria,  but  mainly  owing  to  his  constant  expression  of  broad 
Imperial  views,  and  to  his  strong  and  consistent  insistence  during 
many  years  upon  a  rational  policy  concerning  the  relations  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  Australia,  especially  in  matters  of  defence. 
If  I  might  coin  an  additional  title  for  his  Lordship,  it  would  be 
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that  of  "A  Great  Pan-Britannicer."  In  "The  Naval  Annual" 
he  was,  I  believe,  the  first  prominent  Englishman  to  encourage  the 
statesmanlike  'idea  that  contributions  of  trained  men  from  the 
Commonwealth  to  His  Majesty's  Navy  would,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Empire,  be  more  valuable  than  any  mere  monetary  subscription. 
Long  was  that  doctrine  in  securing  official  recognition,  and  even 
yet  it  is  not  enjoying  a  full  practical  application ;  but  at  least  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and,  now  that  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge 
has  been  inserted,  the  ultimate  desideratum  is  clearly  in  sight. 

Another  source  of  satisfactory  reflection  to  me  is  that,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  brilliant  audience  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  I  am  speaking  to  the  most  representative  non-official  body 
of  Colonial  influence  which  now  is,  or  ever  has  been,  in  existence. 
As  an  Australian  native,  and  one  who  has,  however  unworthily, 
enjoyed  the  quite  unique  privilege  of  having  for  five  years  held  the 
oosition  of  Chief  President  of  the  Australian  Natives'  Association 
m  South  Australia,  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  acknowledge  with  due 
gratitude  the  good  work  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has 
accomplished  and  is  accomplishing  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

PERSONAL. 

And  now  permit  me  to  introduce  myself  to  this  typical  British- 
Colonial  audience  more  intimately  than  would  be  justified  if  only  my 
individual  personality  were  concerned.  I  am  to-night  charged  with 
the  duty  of  expressing  certainly  only  my  own  sentiments — opinions 
for  which  no  one  but  myself  is  responsible — but,  in  order  that  you 
may  judge  whether  they  are  likely  to  coincide  with  those  of  the 
Australian  National  Party  generally,  I  should  explain  that,  besides 
being  for  five  years  the  South  Australian  head  of  the  great  organisa- 
tion named — a  non-partisan  Society,  which  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth numbers  its  branches  by  the  hundreds  and  its  members 
by  tens  of  thousands — I  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Australian 
Natives'  Interstate  Federal  Convention,  which,  after  having  been 
originated  in  Adelaide,  met  in  Melbourne  in  the  year  1890,  and  by 
the  propagandist  work  then  authorised  succeeded  in  precipitating 
federation  from  the  clouds  in  which  it  had  been  suspended,  and  in 
removing  from  the  federal  path  the  lions  that,  according  to  an  emi- 
nent statesman  of  the  day,  were  hopelessly  obstructing  the  advance 
towards  union.  Subsequently  the  speaker  of  to-night  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
South  Australia  of  the  Federation  League,  which  was  an  offshoot  of 
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the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  and  over  which  Sir  Josiah 
Symon,  the  brilliant  barrister  who  until  recently  was  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth,  presided  with  so  much  zeal  and 
power.  And  in  the  retrospect,  now  that  the  battle  is  finished  and 
done  with,  I  do  not  regret— nor  do  many  other  Australian  natives 
regret — that  the  efforts  of  the  Association  and  of  the  League  were 
successfully  consummated  in  the  establishment  of  an  alliance  which 
welded  together  the  six  Australian  States.  We  concede  that  the 
experiment  has  not  run  so  agreeably  as  some  of  its  proposers 
had  expected.  We  admit  that  we  had  credited  the  mass  of  Austra- 
lian legislators  with  more  self-sacrificing  patriotism  and  a  smaller 
desire  for  personal  advantage  at  the  people's  expense  than  some 
of  them  have  exhibited ;  we  remember,  however,  that  human 
nature  is  but  human  nature,  wherever  it  may  be  displayed,  and 
that  if  we  were  to  judge  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  even 
in  England  by  the  charges  they  occasionally  bring  against  each 
other  we  should  have  to  conclude  that  it  is  expedient  for 
their  hostesses  to  count  the  spoons.  After  all,  history  has 
only  repeated  itself  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Australian 
record  is  probably  better  than  that  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  In  other  than  personal  matters  federation 
has  not,  since  its  inauguration,  produced  the  enormously  substan- 
tial consequences  which  its  optimistic  advocates  promised  to  the 
people  in  the  Commonwealth.  Those  who  forget  that  the  growth 
of  the  best  things,  from  the  English  oak  downward,  is  proverbi- 
ally slow,  and  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  be  for  ever  pulling  up  the 
tree  to  see  how  its  roots  are  progressing,  also  ignore  the  fact 
that  in  the  ante-federation  days  the  various  independent  States 
of  Australia  were  developing  conditions  of  mutual  hostility  which, 
if  not  checked,  could  scarcely  fail  eventually  to  have  serious 
results.  Federation  should  be  measured  not  alone  by  the  standard 
of  what  it  has  done  actively,  but  by  the  criterion  of  what  it  has 
preventedj'with  its  freeing  of  the  States  from  fiscal  fetters,  with  its 
organising  of  a  system  of  national  defence,  and  with  its  facilitating 
and  cheapening  communication  by  post  and  telegraph.  Gradually 
these  facts  will  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  Australian 
people,  who,  grieved  and  bitterly  disappointed  by  unworthy  displays 
on  the  part  of  a  self-seeking  minority  in  the  Commonwealth  Par- 
liament, might  to-day  vote  in  a  large  majority  for  the  revocation  o.f 
the  Union.  And  so  I  believe  that  five  or. ten  .years  hence  the 
Australian  federal  compact  will,  by  the.  consent  of  Australians,  be 
made  practically  irrevocable.  To  that  end  will  be  given  the  aid  of 
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the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  which,  having  been  practically 
the  creator  of  the  Federation,  will  be  also  its  preserver,  and  will  see 
it  through. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  NATIVES'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  purposes  of  the  "  A.N.A." — as  the  Australian  Natives'  Asso- 
ciation is  termed  from  New  Guinea  to  Hobart  and  from  Kimberley 
to  Wilson's  Promontory— have  been  greatly  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented.  It  has  been  regarded  even  as  an  institution  formed 
mainly  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  black  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia ;  and  on  one  occasion  during  my  presidency  I  received  from 
a  philanthropic  lady  in  England  a  letter,  in  which  she  said  that 
she  had  heard  with  interest  and  admiration  of  our  work,  and  would 
be  happy  to  send  to  us  every  year  at  least  one  dozen  blue  blankets  and 
several  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the  benefit  of  our  poor  black  members. 
Supposing  that  such  an  offer  had  been  made  to  the  Primrose  League, 
or  the  Liberal  Association,  or  the  corresponding  Radical  body  ? 
Well,  it  would  have  been  not  more  appropriate  than  it  was  when 
addressed  to  the  Australian  Natives'  Association,  which  is  a  patriotic 
union  of  native-born  Australians — not  necessarily  black,  not  one  of 
them  more  ebony-hued  than  I  am — established  to  promote  and 
advance  an  Australian  national  policy  under  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain.  I  emphasise  this  fact  because  the  Association  has  been  sadly 
slandered  by  writers  in  London  magazines  and  newspapers.  Some 
years  ago,  for  instance,  a  very  well-known  English  man  of  letters, 
after  a  prolonged  visit  to  Australia,  in  which  he  saw  many  things 
through  the  wrong  end  of  the  opera-glasses,  pronounced  in  an 
exceedingly  influential  magazine  the  amazing  dictum  that  the 
A.N.A.  hated  the  Mother  Country  and  was  essentially  a  separa- 
tionist  body.  "  Only  let  a  crisis  arise  in  the  aft'airs  of  the  parent 
land,"  said  he  in  effect,  "and  Australia,  led  by  the  A.N.A.,  will 
rise  against  her  and  go  on  its  own  course  towards  independent 
nationhood."  Now,  that  pronouncement  was  nonsense — pure  and 
unadulterated  nonsense.  But  when  the  A.N.A.  sought  to  vindi- 
cate its  position  in  the  magazine  in  which  its  loyalty  had  been  so 
outrageously  impugned,  it  was  denied  a  hearing.  The  editor  of  the 
journal  explained  that  his  official  duty  was  not  affected  by  the 
Australian  point  of  view.  He  professed  to  state  only  the  English 
opinion.  He  seemed  to  believe  that  there  could  be  no  other 
opinion.  In  other  words,  bis  journalistic  Court  was  a  tribunal  for 
complainants  only.  For  years,  therefore,  the  A.N.A.  had  to 
remain  in  England  under  the  monstrous  stigma  of  being  a  disloyal 
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organisation.  But  an  hour  of  triumph  came  at  last.  With  the 
passage  of  time  the  national  crisis  which  had  been  predicted  by  the 
veracious  chronicler  arose,  and  what  happened  in  Australia  ?  Did 
the  members  of  the  Association  take  advantage  of  the  difficulty  to 
embarrass  the  Motherland  ?  For  answer  to  that  question  one  need 
only  refer  to  the  annals  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  Hardly  had 
that  contest  begun  when  the  A.N.A.  formed  special  military  com- 
panies to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  conflict  many  Australian  natives  had,  alongside  brethren  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  trodden  on  the  veldt  the  path  of  glory  that  so 
often  led  to  the  grave.  Aye,  sir,  and  a  President  of  the  A.N.A., 
associated  with  other  patriotic  native-born  and  other  Australians, 
organised  a  public  movement  which,  with  the  help  of  one  of  the 
great  Australian  newspapers,  resulted  in  a  larger  subscription,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
fallen  soldiers  than  was  raised  in  any  other  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  England  not  excepted.  Many  thousands  of  pounds 
were  sent  out  of  that  fund  to  the  Mansion  House  in  London. 
I  have  shown,  however,  that  if  the  A.N.A.  be  disloyal,  it  has  a 
somewhat  original  method  of  displaying  its  lack  of  fealty  to  the 
Monarch  and  the  institutions  which  His  Majesty  represents. 
No  wonder  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  first  Governor- 
General  of  the  Commonwealth— the  present  Marquis  of  Linlith- 
gOW — displayed  distrust  in  the  A.N.A.  by  frequently  attending 
and  addressing  its  gatherings,  and  by  advising  his  Australian- 
born  son  to  become,  what  he  remains  to-day,  one  of  its  most 
enthusiastic  members.  Australians  have  noted  with  pleasure  the 
proposal  to  send  a  commission  of  journalists  and  others  from 
England  to  Australia  to  inquire  into  certain  public  matters 
affecting  that  great  island  continent.  These  investigators  should 
be  able  to  do  much  good  work ;  and  if  they  wish  to  discover 
the  unknown  quantity  x,  they  ought  to  attempt  to  unmask  the  dis- 
loyalty which  has  been  said  by  London  litterateurs,  when  they 
have  taken  a  holiday  from  fiction-writing,  to  lurk  beneath  the  fair- 
seeming  surface  of  the  A.N.A. 

LOYALTY. 

I  should  not  enlarge  upon  this  preposterous  representation  if  it 
had  not  in  the  past  demonstrably  prejudiced  Australians  socially 
in  England  and  some  of  the  Australian  loan  operations  on  the  London 
Money  Market ;  and  now  that  the  matter  is  under  consideration  I 
must,  though  greatly  daring,  express  the  candid  opinion  that,  at 
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any  rate  in  the  outward  manifestation  of  loyalty,  the  average 
Australian  surpasses  the  average  denizen  of  the  British  Isles.  In 
many  schools  of  Australia  the  children,  while  lacking  in  that 
respect  for  the  men  who  have  passed  away  which  is  engendered 
by  ancient  landmarks  in  older  lands — for  we  have  no  ivy-clad 
ruins  and  crumbling  castles— regularly  and  reverently  salute 
the  flag — not  an  Australian  flag  merely,  but  the  grand  old  Union 
Jack— and  when  the  National  Anthem  is  sung  in  any  part  of  the 
Commonwealth,  every  mother's  son  among  the  audience,  indoor  or 
outdoor,  wet  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  doffs  his  hat,  and  remains  thus 
uncovered  until  the  last  strains  of  the  patriotic  song  have  died 
away.  In  London,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  frequently  seen  in 
similar  circumstances  a  widely  contrasting  demonstration.  Loyalty 
may  not  depend  upon  whether  a  few  inches  of  felt,  more  or  less,  are 
upon  one's  head,  or  removed  slightly  from  it  ;  but  those  who  show 
possibly  an  excess  of  respect  for  the  Throne  ought  not  to  be  chidden 
by  others  who  manifest  relatively  a  defect  in  that  direction, 
especially  when  regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Imperial 
titles  which  have  been  conferred  upon  Australians  in  the  past 
have  been  a  burlesque  of  honourable  attainment  and  a  travesty  of 
real  distinctions.  In  the  light  of  such  misunderstandings  as  have 
often  prevailed  regarding  the  Australian  attitude  towards  old- 
world  questions,  one  should  hardly  be  surprised  to  observe  that 
an  Australian  writer  recently  styled  himself  "An  Outlander  in 
England."  He  had  evidently  been  imbued  with  the  prevalent 
notion  that  men  of  affairs  in  England  patronise  Australians, 
much  as  the  State  Governments  of  the  Commonwealth  were — or 
believed  they  were — patronised  by  the  War  Office  when  their  early 
voluntary  and  genuine  offers  to  send  at  their  own  expense  mounted 
soldiers  to  help  the  Motherland  in  South  Africa  were  half- scornfully 
met  with  the  request  that — not  the  horsemen  who  ultimately 
helped  so  materially  to  win  the  campaign,  but — infantry  should  be 
despatched  practically  to  please  the  Colonies,  whose  feelings  might 
otherwise  be  hurt.  The  Daily  Chronicle  has  felicitously  expressed 
the  view  that  no  Australian  ought  ever  to  feel  like  an  Outlander 
in  England  ;  and  personally,  as  a  son  of  English  parents  whose 
progenitors  fought  in  the  old  country's  battles  on  land  and  sea,  and 
as  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King  who  can  claim  to  be  an  English- 
man in  fact  as  well  as  at  heart,  I  welcome  the  graceful  compli- 
ment inferentially  paid  to  Australian  Britons  when  sojourning 
in  the  world's  metropolis.  In  this  dear  old  London,  in  which 
I  surely  must  have  dwelt  in  some  earlier  incarnation,  because 
VOL.  xxxvii.— 1.  c 
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it  seerns  so  homelike  and  so  familiar,  kindness  and  courtesy  have 
encompassed  me,  and  have  caused  me  to  feel  that  the  British 
Dominion,  with  its  world-wide  ramifications,  is  but  a  city  of 
many  mansions — that  England  is  one  room,  and  Australia  is 
as  truly  another ;  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
English  Briton  who  dwells  under  a  dull  grey  sky  and  the  Austra- 
lian Briton  who  lives  under  a  bright  blue  firmament — that  the  one 
is  as  good  as  the  other,  and  no  better ;  that  a  man  does  not  love  his 
mother  the  less  because  he  loves  his  wife,  even  though  he  considers 
that  where  broad  family  interests  are  not  at  stake  each  should  be 
mistress  in  her  own  sphere  ;  and  that  the  traditions  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  Great  Britain  are  the  common  heritage  of  Britons  every- 
where. (I  have  carefully  avoided  styling  the  Colonies  "  Greater 
Britain "  because  I  do  not  deem  that  term  to  be  appropriate.) 
Still,  consistently,  doubtless,  with  the  best  of  goodwill,  and  with  the 
fact  that  in  the  Commonwealth  nearly  every  little  child,  even  unto 
the  third  and  the  fourth  generations,  speaks  of  England  as  "  home," 
a  great  deal  of  misconception  obscures  the  outlook  upon  things 
Australian  in  this  country.  While,  I  repeat,  I  have  been  a  subject 
of  overwhelming  personal  kindness,  I  say  as  unhesitatingly  that 
Australia  is  unpopular  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  cloud  rests  upon 
the  old-world  estimation  of  it.  I  cannot  recall  having  heard  a 
single  unaffectedly  genuine  expression  oi  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Australia  or  of  sympathy  with  its  aspirations.  The  tone  adopted 
by  commentators  has  been  almost  uniformly  slighting  or  pitying,  if 
not  actually  unfriendly  ;  and  some  of  the  worst  offenders  in  this  re- 
spect have  been  folk  who  went  to  Australia  with  nothing,  who  speedily 
made  fortunes  there,  and  who  returned  to  England  to  spend  them, 
leaving  others  to  wrestle  with  the  political  and  social  and  industrial 
problems  which  are  being  surely,  if  slowly  and  somewhat  painfully, 
solved  in  the  Land  of  the  Southern  Cross.  To  these  gentlemen  in 
their  pessimistic  thoughtlessness  I  earnestly  appeal  not  to  condemn 
the  bridge  which  has  carried  them  safely  over  their  earlier  diffi- 
culties— not  to  kick  away  the  ladder  on  which  they  have  risen  to 
success.  We  may  reasonably  object  to  the  cry  "  Australia  for  the 
Australians  !  "  but  we  ought  to  unanimously  endorse  the  sentiment, 
"  Australians  for  Australia  !  " 

THE  OBJECT  To-NiGHT. 

If  my  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  to-night  is  cor- 
rect, I  am  expected  (1)  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  party  political 
questions,  alike  Imperial  and  Australian ;  and  (2)  to  provoke  free 
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and  frank  discussion,  which  may  tend  to  the  explanation  and  re- 
moval of  occasions  of  difference  between  the  Old  Country  and  the 
New.  I  shall,  accordingly,  say  next  to  nothing  about  a  certain 
scheme  which  we  have  been  told  was  desired  in  the  Colonies,  though 
one  rarely  hears  it  seriously  debated  there,  and  never  as  a  party 
matter.  On  that  head  it  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  add  that 
certain  leading  Australian  statesmen  of  one  cast  of  niind  remark 
that  they  are  not  persuaded  of  the  need  for  roping  together  free- 
limbed  pedestrians  to  help  them  to  walk  in  the  street.  Crises 
alone,  say  they,  can  justify  exigent  measures  ;  and  first  produce 
your  exigency,  or  show  that  it  is  impending,  and  then  prove  that 
your  means  to  your  end  will  really  tend  to  that  goal.  And,  above 
all,  abandon  the  suggestion  originally  promulgated,  with  almost 
fatal  results,  that  one  condition  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  of 
preferential  trade  is  the  stopping  of  Australian  manufactures  at 
the  stage  which  they  have  now  attained.  Australians,  as  the  in- 
habitants of  a  young  and  progressive  country,  will  never  be  content 
with  such  a  stipulation.  In  this  view  Free-traders  and  Protec- 
tionists alike  heartily  unite — though,  in  contrast  to  the  opponents 
of  the  proposed  preferential  tariff,  some  patriotic  leaders  of  public 
thought  warmly  champion  the  project,  and  contend  that  crisis  has 
already  provoked  it.  The  ultimate  issue  of  the  controversy,  how- 
ever, nobody  at  this  stage  dare  attempt  to  forecast. 

SOCIALISM. 

Dealing  with  more  positive  themes,  I  should,  speaking  straight- 
forwardly and  inviting  the  most  unsparing  criticism,  which  shall 
be  taken  in  the  best  spirit  possible,  first  mention  the  subject  of 
Socialism,  which,  during  my  short  stay  in  England,  I  have  heard 
again  and  again  urged  as  a  strong  reason  why  all  things  Aus- 
tralian should  be  looked  at  askance,  why  Australian  securities 
must  be  'disregarded  or  actually  condemned,  and  why  Australia 
should  be  neglected  alike  by  capitalists  and  by  manual  workers. 
Personally,  as  an  avowed  anti-Socialist  from  conviction,  I  deprecate 
many  of  the  projects  which  are  ventilated  in  the  Federal  Parliament, 
and  I  deplore  such  crass  stupidity  as  that  displayed  in  connection 
with  the  Six  Hatters  incident.  If  the  extreme  Socialists  could  have 
their  way  there  might  be  some  reason  for  disquiet,  but  I  have  not 
the  slightest  shadow  of  a  shade  of  fear  that  many  of  their  airy 
schemes  will  crystallise  into  anything  solid.  Critics  at  a  distance 
are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  under  the  Federal  Constitution  the 
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residual  authority  is  vested  not  in  the  Federal  body,  but  in  the 
separate  States.  These  alone  can  authorise  Federal  action  in 
various  important  matters  of  social  and  industrial  and  other  legisla- 
tion ;  and  such  an  authorisation  is  not,  and  is  never  likely  to  be, 
given  by  them.  Much  legislation  of  the  kind  indicated  is  proposed 
in  the  Commonwealth  Parliament ;  but  even  there  little  is  done,  and, 
regarding  that  little,  there  are  already  apparent  signs  of  reaction, 
due  to  practical  experience  and  the  application  of  that  saving 
common-sense  which  has  usually  characterised  Britons  everywhere 
before  and  since  the  days  of  Wellington.  One  recalls  at  this  point 
a  story  told  recently  of  a  famous  Scottish  minister  who  was  sum- 
moned to  the  deathbed  of  a  parishioner.  Before  the  divine  could 
open  his  lips  to  utter  words  of  solace  the  dying  sufferer  eagerly 
exclaimed : — 

"  I'm  no'  a  Raadical  noo,  sir !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  your  meaning,  John,"  the  minister  replied. 

"  Weel,  ye  see,  sir,"  he  rejoined,  "  some  years  ago  I  used  to  meet  wi' 
Duncan  Robertson  and  Peter  Maclaren  and  Tammas  M'Gregor  and  a  lot 
mair  o'  ma  auld  cronies  at  the  Rob  Roy  public-hoose  to  consider  aboot 
the  deveesion  o'  the  lands  o'  the  neebor  lords  and  lairds.  We  begood  wi' 
ma  Lord  Moray  and  soon  settled  him ;  then  we  took  Lady  Willoughby 
and  disposed  o'  her ;  and  then  we  cam'  to  Mr.  Buchanan-Hamilton's 
bonnie  bit  of  property  and  divided  it  to  the  satisfaaction  o'  a'  pairties. 
But  ma  friends  and  cronies  wadna  stop  there  ;  they  cam'  a  little  nearer 
hame — to  this  very  villach  itsel' — and  begood  to  divide  ma  ain  little 
croft,  that  I  and  my  forbears  hae  been  sae  lang  prcod  o'.  I  couldna' 
stand  that.  I'm  no'  a  Raadical  noo,  sir." 

I  remember  having  heard  a  noted  agitator  in  Australia  strongly 
advocating  the  imposition  of  a  progressive  land  tax,  with  the  purpose 
of  "  bursting  up  "  large  estates.  He  had  just  retired  from  fanning, 
and  he  owned  a  block  of  land  worth  £8,000.  Knowing  this, 
one  of  his  audience  inquired,  "  At  what  point  should  the  progres- 
sive tax  begin  ?  "  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  think  about  £3,005  would 
be  a  fair  start ! "  One  is  reminded  also  of  Mesty,  the  highly 
original  negro  character  in  Marryat's  "Midshipman  Easy,"  who 
was  a  preacher  of  equality  when  he  boiled  the  kettle  for  the  mid- 
shipmen, but  whose  latest  pronouncement,  after  promotion,  was  : 
"Damn  equality — now  that  I'm  Major-Domo!"  For  obvious 
reasons  connected  with  the  homestead  blocks  system  and  other 
considerations,  land  nationalisation  theories  and  similar  sublimely 
impracticable  notions  have  no  chance  of  permanent  acceptance  in 
Australia  ;  and  no  honest  man  in  a  state  of  sanity  talks  of  actually 
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confiscating  land  values,  any  more  than  he  thinks  of  repudiating 
loans.  Moreover,  even  assuming  that  effect  were  given  to  the 
most  uncompromising  proposals  in  the  way  of  land  taxation  in 
Australia,  the  general  burdens  of  the  landed  proprietor  would  not 
be  comparable  with  those  already  borne  in  many  parts  of  the  Old 
Country.  And,  when  so  much  is  heard  here  in  deprecation  of 
Australian  Socialism,  is  it  not  pertinent  to  remind  the  objectors 
that  more  socialistic  undertakings  are  actually  being  conducted  by 
the  London  County  Council  than  have  ever  been  proposed  in  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  ?  Of  course,  there  may  be  more  excuse 
for  such  experiments  where  they  affect  people  who,  as  in  a  large 
city,  have  a  closer  community  of  interest  than  where  they  unequally 
apply  to  diverse  classes,  such  as  artisans  in  the  congested  towns 
and  primary  producers  in  the  lonely  and  isolated  back-blocks  ;  but 
this  consideration  only  modifies,  without  destroying  the  significance 
of  the  comparison.  Before  dismissing  this  topic  it  may  be  well  to 
define  State  Socialism  as  it  is  understood  in  Australia.  Quite  mis- 
taken are  those  who  imagine  that  it  has  anything  in  common  with 
what  is  usually  connoted  by  Continental  Socialism,  or  that  it  is 
based  on  disloyalty  or  grounded  in  anarchism.  It  is,  in  practice, 
simply  an  attempt  to  reserve  to  the  State  what  are  termed  mono- 
polies in  public  utilities,  though  this  definition  may  be  considered 
somewhat  elastic.  The  principle  is  defensible  where  it  interposes 
State  authority  between  the  individual  and  monopolies  which  under 
private  direction  would  probably  be  exercised  inimically  to  his 
interests  and  to  the  public  weal.  It  is  indefensible  where  it  tends  to 
diminish  that  individualism,  with  its  wholesome  competitions  and  free 
scope,  which  has  been  as  the  very  life-breath  of  British  enterprise 
throughout  the  world.  This  fact  has,  indeed,  already  been  recognised 
in  Australia,  where  every  illegitimate  experiment  in  State  Socialism 
has  broken  down,  or  is  breaking  down,  of  its  own  weight,  and  where 
there  is  accumulating  evidence  that  a  State  monopoly  may  become 
the  worst  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  In  this  recognition  you  see 
provided  a  security-ensuring  safety-valve.  It  is  a  remarkably  sugges- 
tive fact,  too,  that  Australia  is  never  at  any  other  time  so  certain  to  be 
free  from  extremist  proposals  of  legislation  as  when  the  most  blatant 
Socialists  are  in  office  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  Many  of  these 
men,  however  wrong-headed  according  to  our  ideas,  are  honest  and 
patriotic,  if  others  are  only  political  adventurers  and  general  hum- 
bugs ;  but  as  they  grow  in  years  the  really  influential  Socialists  decline 
in  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  machine-made  morality,  compulsory 
brotherly  love,  and  artificial  new  heavens.  They  then  fancy  that, 
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after  all,  men  must  be  left  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  When 
they  attain  Cabinet  rank  they  feel  and  show  a  sense  of  official  respon- 
sibility which  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  most  rigid  of  Conserva- 
tives. And  when  so  much  is  heard  in  derogation  of  the  Australian 
Natives'  Association,  I  cannot  forbear  uttering  the  reminder  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  the  Socialist  extremists — like  the  snails,  the 
sparrows,  the  rabbits,  and  the  foxes,  that  are  worse  foes  to  the 
primary  producers  than  even  a  drought  is — were  exportations  into 
Australia  from  older  lands,  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  Similarly, 
the  chief  and  noisiest  opponents  of  immigration  are  men  who  went 
to  Australia  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  aid  of  free  or 
assisted  passages,  and  now  wish  to  keep  a  good  thing  to  themselves. 
Emphatically,  I  have  no  fear  that  State  Socialism  will  ever  become 
a  real  menace  in  the  Commonwealth.  Already  it  is,  in  its  extra- 
vagant forms,  a  declining  force.  The  common  sense  of  Australians 
is  killing  it. 

AUSTBALIA   AND   THE    NAVY. 

Since  I  have  been  in  England  I  have  heard  repeated  ad  nauseam 
the  statement  that  Australia  has  been  mean  and  unworthy  in  its 
contributions  to  the  defence  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  by  any  means 
accept  that  conclusion ;  but  I  shall  not  labour  the  argument,  as  the 
facts  have  been  clearly  stated  in  this  room  and  elsewhere  by  Senator 
Matheson.  of  Western  Australia,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  subject.  One  may,  however,  reiterate  a  few 
salient  points,  the  most  impressive  of  which  is  that,  though  the 
Imperial  Government  did  not,  in  the  judgment  of  Australia,  give  full 
practical  effect  to  its  covenant — particularly  with  reference  to  the 
training  of  men  for  the  Navy — under  the  agreement  arranged  at  the 
Imperial  Colonial  Conference  in  1887,  the  arrangement  then  made 
was  extended,  and  has  since  been  amplified  in  the  interests  of  the 
Home  authorities.  The  Australian  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the 
Auxiliary  Squadron  has  been  increased  from  £126,000  to  £200,000 
per  annum,  and  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  consented 
to  virtually  unlimited  control  over  the  expenditure  being  exercised 
by  the  Home  authorities,  and  also  to  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  ships 
being  no  longer  circumscribed.  So  they  may  be  thousands  of  miles 
distant  from  Australia  in  time  of  crisis.  Our  naval  critics  should 
remember,  too,  that  at  any  important  time  we  have  in  actual  fact 
no  voice  whatever — not  the  slightest  vestige  of  influence,  or  a  jot 
or  tittle  of  representation  —in  the  spending  of  the  money  contributed 
to  the  Navy ;  and  as  Mr.  Balfour  recently  reminded  a  deputation 
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from  Poplar,  this  is  a  serious  consideration.  When,  further,  we 
hear  that  we  Australians  are  "sponging"  and  "  loafing  " — for 
these  opprobrious  terms  have  been  directed  against  us — upon 
the  old  Mother  Country  for  the  defence  of  our  shores,  such 
an  accusation  is  bound  to  extort  an  indignant  disclaimer.  We 
are  not  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  Though  the  possibility 
of  a  successful  invasion  of  Australia  is  said  by  authorities  to 
be  only  the  remotest  contingency,  on  account  of  the  distance 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  bases  of  aggressive  foreign 
nations,  we  realise  that  the  Navy  must  always  be  the  first 
line  of  defence  in  a  country  girt  by  the  sea  and  surrounded  by 
shipping,  as  Australia  is.  The  expenditure  upon  the  King's  ships 
is,  however,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  Commonwealth's  con- 
tributions towards  the  total  cost  of  defence.  During  th&  current 
year,  for  instance,  it  is  to  expend  =€800,000  in  addition  to  the  subsidy 
to  the  Auxiliary  Squadron,  or  altogether  £1,000,000  sterling  ;  and 
this  is  independent  of  the  large  amounts  spent  by  thousands  of 
private  citizens  upon  Defence  Eifle  Clubs,  mounted  and  otherwise. 
Is  it  not  self-evident,  further,  that  if  Australia  were  partly  or  wholly 
occupied  by  a  foreign  Power,  Great  Britain  would  have  to  pay  for 
its  ships  and  other  defences  in  Australian  waters  infinitely  more 
than  it  pays  now?  This  aspect  of  the  question  was  recognised 
early  in  the  last  century,  even  before  the  greater  part  of  Australia 
was  populated  at  all,  in  the  establishment  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  long- since  abandoned  fortifications  near  to  Port  Darwin, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  and  safe  the  trade  routes  between 
China  and  the  South  Seas.  One  may  appositely  inquire,  too, 
why  such  an  outcry  should  be  raised  against  Australia  with 
reference  to  the  alleged  smallness  of  its  naval  contributionsi 
when  for  many  years  South  Africa  and  Canada  paid  nothing 
whatever  on  these  accounts  into  the  common  fund  of  the  Empire. 
Yet  those  countries  are  flanked,  to  an  extent  unknown  in  Australia, 
by  the  territories  of  foreign,  and  possibly  hostile,  Powers,  whose 
presence  constitutes  a  problem  of  peculiar  difficulty.  There  would, 
moreover,  be  practically  no  such  trouble  now  in  proximity  to 
Australian  coasts  if  the  prescient  action  of  Australia  many  years 
ago  in  annexing  the  unsecured  portions  of  New  Guinea  had  not 
been  vetoed  by  the  Imperial  Government,  with  the  consequence 
that  another  foreign  complication  was  introduced  ;  and  if  our  con- 
stant and  importunate  representations  regarding  the  New  Hebrides 
and  adjacent  islands  had  not  been  in  large  measure  ignored  by 
the  Home  authorities.  If  Australians  can  be  convinced — not  by  a 
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policy  of  scornful  nagging  and  hectoring,  but  by  legitimate  argu- 
ment— that  their  contributions  to  the  Navy  are  inadequate,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  increase  the  grant,  as  they  do  not  believe  in 
the  decidedly  un-English  device  of  getting  something  for  nothing. 
But  in  the  process  of  convincing  them  you  should  remember  that 
Australia  is  perfectly  self-contained  ;  that,  if  it  is  important  to  her 
to  have  her  produce  conveyed  to  purchasers  across  the  seas,  the 
conveyance  of  that  produce  is  even  more  important  to  those 
purchasers,  who  own  the  ships  which  carry  the  Australian  goods  to 
the  Old  Country  and  the  Old  Country's  goods  to  Australia — ships 
which  are  manned  not  by  Australians  or  other  Britons,  but  largely 
by  foreigners — and  that  the  English  money-lender  holds  upon 
Australia  and  Australians  a  heavy  mortgage,  represented  by  seven  or 
eight  millions  sterling  annually,  in  interest  on  State  debts,  besides 
probably  as  much  more  on  private  account.  Will  somebody  tell  us, 
since  so  much  has  been  heard  on  the  other  side,  what  the  Old 
Country  really  spends  upon  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
so  demonstrate  whether  there  is  any  sufficient  ground  for  the 
constant  and  vexatious  complaints  of  niggardliness  which  are 
directed  against  us,  mostly  by  people  unacquainted  with  the  facts  ? 
You  should  remember  that,  quite  irrespective  of  the  million  and 
more  that  Australia  is  spending  annually  upon  defence,  it  is 
fighting  the  battle  of  Empire  in  other  directions.  Civilisation  may 
go  forward  on  a  powder-cart,  but  it  has  other  vehicles  too.  The 
stalwart  men  and  women  who  are  subduing  the  wilderness  in  the 
back-blocks,  amid  displays  of  patient  bravery  excelling  many  which 
have  been  rewarded  with  the  Victoria  Cross,  are  making  homes  for 
thousands  of  brother-Britons  on  this  side  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 
those  who  at  the  outposts  expand  the  Empire  as  verily  defend  it  as 
those  who  keep  watch  and  ward  over  that  which  has  already  been 
attained.  For  the  day  is  fast  coming  in  which  Australians,  having 
overcome  the  fears  of  oversea  immigration,  which  were  doubtless 
partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  having 
originally  made  a  convict  pest-house  of  their  land,  will  acknowledge 
and  give  effect  to  certain  great  principles  of  well-considered  govern- 
ment : — 1.  That  the  best  way  in  which  to  increase  the  white  popula- 
tion in  the  Commonwealth  generally  is  by  augmenting  the  coloured 
population  in  the  tropics — say  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn — 
especially  by  the  introduction  of  British  subjects  who  would  fight 
on  our  side  if  an  emergency  should  arise.  2.  That  the  most  feasible 
means  of  ensuring  profitable  employment  for  white  workers  is  to 
add  to  the  number  of  white  people  willing  and  able  to  work,  for,  in 
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a  young  and  productive  country,  population  makes  prosperity. 
3.  That  in  the  warmer  zones  of  the  earth  even  the  British  race 
needs  a  regular  and  well-sustained  stream  of  colder-country  blood 
to  keep  it  vigorous,  if  not  to  prevent  the  torrid  sun  from  eventually 
turning  the  people  black  ;  for  ethnologists  tell  us  now  that  skin 
colour  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of  climate. 

FINANCE. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real  circumstances  of  the 
case  it  is  amazing  to  witness  the  violent  attacks  so  frequently 
made  upon  the  solvency  of  the  Australian  States ;  and  the  low 
relative  position  of  our  bonds  and  other  securities  in  the  London 
market  is  positively  humiliating,  and  equally  surprising.  What  is 
the  reason  for  these  inscrutable  things  ?  Has  Australian  pro- 
ductiveness shown  the  least  sign  of  decadence  ?  Have  we  ever 
repudiated,  or  threatened  to  repudiate,  our  obligations,  or  any  part 
of  them  ?  Have  we  at  any  time  even  sought  a  concession  to  the 
extent  of  a  moment's  time,  or  a  farthing's  abatement,  in  payment 
of  principal  or  interest,  or  asked  for  any  lenity  or  favour  whatever  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Then  what  is  the  cause  of  the  slighting  treatment 
that  we  have  experienced  from  our  creditors,  who  foolishly  discredit 
their  own  securities?  These  questions  have  already  been  pro- 
pounded by,  among  others,  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Agent-General  for 
New  South  Wales,  who  may  now  fairly  be  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
leading  statisticians  of  the  world.  By  the  logic  of  facts  and  figures 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  any  clear-headed  investigator,  Mr. 
Coghlan  has  proved  that  the  existing  scare  affecting  Australian 
Government  securities  is  entirely  unjustified.  Thoughtful  Austra- 
lians, armed  with  a  knowledge  of  our  political  conditions,  may 
say  to  the  English  investor :  "  We  do  not  care  how  little  you  lend  to 
the  Colonies — the  less  the  better ;  it  pays  to  keep  Governments 
poor,  and  when  we  actually  need  money  we  can  borrow  it  locally, 
on  better  terms  for  the  borrower  than  those  exacted  in  London." 
These  representations  are  true ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  steadying  influence  upon  the  loan  markets  everywhere  for 
Australian  stocks  will  be  exercised  through  the  determination  of 
the  Federal  Parliament  to  construct  all  Commonwealth  public 
undertakings  by  the  aid  of  revenue  moneys,  and  not  loan  moneys. 
A  continuance  of  distrust  on  the  London  market  would,  however, 
be  deplorable  for  many  reasons.  It  must,  for  instance,  have  a  dis- 
turbing effect  upon  some  of  the  bondholders  who  are  not  versed  in 
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the  moods  of  the  markets,  and  it  may  make  them  doubt  sometimes 
whether  they  do  in  reality  hold  what  is  in  their  possession — a  gilt- 
edged  security  as  certain  in  its  value  as  a  Bank  of  England  note  or 
a  golden  sovereign.  Then,  though  the  local  price  of  Government 
stocks  in  the  Colonies  may  be  higher  than  that  ruling  in  London, 
and  though  to  some  extent  the  money  handled  may  in  some  way  or 
other  be  derived  from  the  same  quarters,  it  is  not  desirable  that  in 
a  young  country  funds  which  ought  to  be  invested  in  private  enter- 
prises should  be  locked  up  in  the  State  Treasuries.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  in  this  land  the  trustees  and  other  representatives  of  com- 
paratively poor  lenders  should,  through  an  absurd  fear  of  the 
stability  of  Australian  securities,  invest  available  money  in  less 
lucrative  and  more  uncertain  directions.  Additionally,  there  is  a 
consideration  which  ought  to  weigh  duly  with  those  who  talk  so 
earnestly  about  the  excellencies  of  Pan -Britannic  union — the  pro- 
spect of  Australians,  repulsed  from  the  London  market,  securing 
better  treatment  in  New  York.  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  many- 
sided  subject,  but  content  myself  with  adding  that  the  alternative 
mentioned,  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  partial  diversion  of 
Australian  business  from  England  to  America — for  trade  often 
follows  the  money-lender — has  been  and  is  being  seriously  discussed 
in  Australian  Parliaments. 

A  CONTRAST. 

On  the  general  issue,  reflective  Australians  will  admit  that  in 
some  past  years  their  Governments  have  borrowed  too  lavishly, 
partly  because  money  was  literally  thrown  at  them  by  Old  World 
financiers,  who  at  one  time  gladly  paid  more  than  par  for  Australian 
Three  per  Cents. ;  but  such  a  charge  cannot  be  fairly  sustained  in 
any  reference  to  the  last  few  years.  You  complain  in  London  that 
the  public  debt  of  Australia  is  large,  and  so  it  is  in  one  sense. 
Figures  which  I  have  before  me  show  that  the  funded  national  ob- 
ligations represent  about  220  millions  sterling,  and  that  is  certainly 
no  trifling  amount.  But  the  magnitude  or  otherwise  of  a  debt  depends 
upon  the  foundation  upon  which  it  stands,  and  also  upon  what  is 
behind  it ;  and  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  so  substantial  in 
this  respect  as  Australia.  Not  a  penny  of  the  220  millions  has 
been  blown  into  the  air  in  powder  smoke,  but  the  overwhelming 
bulk  of  it — £130,000,000 — has  been  judiciously  invested  in  such 
works  of  public  utility  as  15,000  miles  of  State  railways,  besides 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  and  other  monopolies,  which  in 
most  other  lands  are  under  private  control.  The  railways  earn 
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every  year  between  10  and  11  millions  sterling,  or  something 
like  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  handled;  and  the  indirect  gains 
derived  from  the  lines — the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transit  and 
the  increase  in  the  revenue  from  land  tax  and  leasehold  rents 
and  purchase  price — are  at  least  as  considerable  in  a  national 
financial  aspect  as  the  difference  between  the  incoming  and  the 
outgoing  of  the  railways.  Of  the  £220,000,000  which  have  been 
borrowed,  £120,000,000  have  long  been  earning  full  interest, 
and  two  millions  more  are  covered  by  accumulated  sinking  funds, 
in  circumstances  with  which  Mr.  Walter  James,  K.C.,  Agent- 
General  for  Western  Australia,  dealt  lately  in  an  admirably  suc- 
cinct little  pamphlet.  What  really  is  a  debt  of  £220,000,000 
to  4,000,000  people  who  are  honour-loving,  hard-working,  practical 
minded,  and  zealous,  and  who  live  as  strenuous  a  life  as 
any  other  Britons  under  the  sun  ?  To  them  it  represents  only 
£55  a  head,  when  the  individual  wealth  of  the  people  is  more 
than  £300  per  unit  of  the  whole  population.  Australians  have 
just  bravely  and  buoyantly  emerged  from  a  drought  which  cost 
them  130  millions  sterling,  just  as,  in  a  manner  for  which  history 
offers  no  parallel,  they  had  overcome  since  the  black  year  of  1893 
the  effects  of  a  great  financial  cataclysm  which  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise. 

AUSTRALIAN  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

It  is  true  that  in  Australia  (as  it  was  during  many  years  longer 
in  Canada,  if  it  is  not  also  now)  the  population  is  so  scanty  that  if 
all  the  men,  women  and  children  in  the  Commonwealth  were  dis- 
tributed at  equal  distances  through  the  country,  no  individual  would, 
on  the  average,  be  able  to  see  any  other  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  the  past  years  the  working  proportion  of  that  infinitesimal 
number  of  Australian  people  has  produced  £450,000,000  worth 
of  gold,  while  its  yearly  yield  of  wheat  is  between  70  and 
80  million  bushels,  besides  400,000,000  Ibs.  (or  £17,000,000 
worth)  of  wool  and  £24,000,000  worth  of  minerals.  Every  day 
Australia's  indebtedness  is  being  liquidated,  not  only  by  the  ener- 
getic and  always  hopeful  inhabitants  of  the  land,  but  by  their 
65,000,000  sheep  and  8,000,000  cattle,  1,500,000  horses  and  many 
smaller  stock,  constituting  a  large  asset  in  the  aggregate.  So 
much  has  been  said  in  derogation  of  Australia  that,  though,  as 
Shakespeare  has  suggested,  comparisons  may  be  malodorous,  the 
Federal  Treasurer  (Sir  John  Forrest,  one  of  the  really  constructive 
native-born  statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth)  was  perfectly  justified 
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in  appending  to  his  latest  Budget  speech  certain  calculations  which 
brought  the  Australian  position  into  bright  relief.  He  showed, 
inter  alia,  that  in  many  lines  which  he  quoted  the  achievements  of 
the  Commonwealth  (where  the  producer  is  able  to  work  all  the  year 
round)  are  superior  to  those  of  Canada,  which,  for  example,  does 
not  produce  much  more  than  one-fortieth  of  the  quantity  of  wool 
grown  in  Australia,  and  has  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  sheep 
and  two-thirds  of  the  Commonwealth's  quota  of  cattle  ;  while  con- 
cerning South  Africa,  Sir  John  remarked  that  its  figures  were 
utterly  insignificant.  His  concluding  observations  are  so  striking 
that  they  may  well  be  cited  in  full : — 

Let  us  glance  round  and  note  Australia's  position  in  the  world.  Let 
us  see  what  her  people  have  done  and  are  doing.  They  have  raised 
£611,000,000  worth  of  mineral  wealth  from  the  earth  since  1852, 
including  £24,000,000  during  1904.  Last  year  they  raised  £16,000,000 
worth  of  gold ;  and  the  production  has  doubled  during  the  past  eight 
years.  In  1904  they  had  12,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and 
the  area  is  increasing.  In  that  year  they  exported  £5,280,000  worth  of 
wheat — the  highest  on  record.  During  the  same  period  they  exported 
£2,500,000  worth  of  butter — the  highest  on  record — and  they  exported 
£17,000,000  worth  of  wool.  In  1904  their  external  trade  was  valued  at 
£'94,500,000,  the  highest  on  record,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  74  per 
cent,  of  that  trade  was  done  with  the  British  people.  They  had  on 
June  30,  1905,  £96,000,000  in  the  banks  upon  deposit,  and  £21,500,000 
in  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks  and  £35,000,000  in  the  savings  banks. 
In  that  year  their  shipping  aggregated  29,000,000  tons,  the  highest  on 
record.  They  had  an  external  trade  greater  than  that  of  Denmark, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Japan.  They  had 
a  gold  production  equal  to  that  of  British  South  Africa,  and  a  wool 
production  eight  times  as  large  as  British  South  Africa's  and  forty  times 
as  gi-eat  as  that  of  Canada.  Their  live  stock  numbered  four  times  as 
many  as  that  of  British  South  Africa  and  six  times  as  many  as  Canada's  ; 
their  external  trade  was  equal  to  that  of  Canada,  and  £11,000,000  greater 
than  British  South  Africa's.  Of  the  £611,000,000  worth  of  mineral 
wealth  raised  from  the  earth  since  1852,  the  gross  total  gold  yield  was 
£447,000,000,  which  was  eleven  times  as  great  as  that  of  Canada,  the 
grand  result  in  the  production  from  primary  producing  industries, 
including  manufactures,  being  equal  in  value  to  £120,000,000  a  year.  It 
is  a  record  of  which  Australia  may  be  proud.  When,  therefore,  we  hear 
Australia  decried  and  misrepresented  for  political  or  other  purposes,  we 
may  turn  our  thoughts  with  pride  and  satisfaction  to  this  record  of  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done  by  a  small  number  of  British  people,  totalling 
only  4,000,000. 

In  view   of  such  facts  I  inquire  again  why  the   London   Stock 
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Exchange  quotations  should  reveal  such  remarkable  disparities  as 
they  do  show.  If  Australia  owes  £220,000,000  upon  a  territory 
of  3,000,000  square  miles,  the  London  County  Council's  indebted- 
ness, affecting  an  area  which  would  be  lost  beyond  discovery 
in  the  smallest  Australian  State,  owes,  according  to  one  authority, 
an  aggregate  of  £71,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  of  South 
Australia,  with  its  rich  expanse  of  nearly  1,000,000  square 
miles.  Still,  while  British  Consols,  yielding  to  the  investor  2|  per 
cent.,  are  quoted  at  £88,  and  London  County  Council  stock,  giving 
8|  per  cent.,  stands  at  £94,  Australian  3  per  Cents.,  representing 
an  income  of  3^,  are  only  £85,  against  India's  3  per  cent,  actual  at 
£95.  The  mystery  thus  indicated  deepens  when  one  sees  Canadian 
3  per  cents,  at  £99  and  Canadian  and  Indian  3^  per  cents,  at  £102 
and  £103  respectively,  in  contrast  to  Australia's  £98.  Even  Liver- 
pool Corporation  3|  per  cent,  stocks,  yielding  8[,  stand  in  the  list 
at  £109,  and  Manchester  8  per  cents.,  earning  3|,  at  £95|.  Yet 
Australians  have  never  done  any  financial  kite-flying  on  the  London 
market,  or  ever  given  the  slightest  occasion  for  uneasiness  to  the 
investor — facts  which  have  been  recognised  in  the  passage  of  the 
law  empowering  trustees  to  invest  in  their  stocks.  There  is  also 
what  may  be  termed  a  fine  collateral  security  at  the  back  of  the 
bonded  debt.  The  electors  of  Australia  are  in  many  respects  the 
most  lightly  taxed  people  in  the  world,  and  their  capacity  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  taxation  is  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  folk, 
for  the  proportion  of  an  impost  per  capita  is  not  a  true  criterion  of 
judgment.  The  municipal  taxes  are  particularly  light.  If  any 
ordinary  council  in  the  Commonwealth  attempted  to  impose  2s.  Qd. 
in  the  £  of  the  assessment  it  would  make  an  innovation  which 
would  startle  many  affected  by  it ;  but  in  a  country  much  nearer  to 
the  Scilly  Isles  than  Australia  is  we  have  read  recently  of  as  much 
as  12s.  6d.  in  the  £  being  levied,  and  of  almost  as  high  a  rate  being 
paid  as  a  matter  of  course. 

THE  REAL  AUSTRALIA. 

And  now,  lest  I  should  further  tire  your  patience,  I  will  bring 
to  a  close  my  endeavour — an  earnest  and  an  honest  effort, 
however  imperfect  and  inadequate — to  present  to  your  minds  some 
facts  which  affect  the  country  of  my  nativity — the  country  which 
holds  all  that  I  have  of  material  substance  in  this  world ;  the  country 
my  confidence  in  which  remains  unshaken,  in  spite  of  the  mistakes 
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of  its  Parliaments,  and  in  spite  also  of  the  unmerited  disparagement 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  England  and  elsewhere.  Aus- 
tralians feel,  and  feel  keenly,  that  in  the  talk  of  the  marts  and  the 
clubs  and  the  railway  trains,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  great  metropolis,  they  have  not  been,  and  are  not  being, 
treated  fairly.  The  mistakes  of  their  legislators  have  been  magni- 
fied. The  brave  and  resolute  spirit  in  which  the  people  have 
encountered  and  conquered  misfortune  has  been  belittled  or  ignored. 
They  have  been  pitied  or  condemned  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  encouraged  and  admired.  They  may  be  sensitive,  but  not 
to  honest  criticism — only  to,  chiefly,  groundless  denunciation, 
based  upon  incomplete  knowledge  or  absolute  misrepresentation. 
They  do  not  apologise  for  their  country.  They  have  no  need  to 
do  so.  They  contend  that  their  achievements  as  loyal  sons  of  the 
Empire,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  should  inspire  unstinted 
respect  rather  than  grudging  acknowledgment,  if  any  recognition 
at  all.  They  decline  to  ask  for  partial  judgment  or  sentimental 
consideration.  They  prefer  to  point  to  the  wonderful  results  which 
have  been  accomplished  in  converting  the  laud  that— born  in 
obloquy  and  bred  in  contemptuous  neglect — Great  Britain  made  the 
dumping-ground  for  its  worst  convicts  into  one  of  the  freest — if 
not  absolutely  the  freest,  as  it  is  among  the  whitest  in  its  criminal 
records — which  are  now  known  or  ever  had  a  place  on  the  face  of 
God's  earth.  Nobly  and  thoroughly  have  Australians  overcome,  in  a 
moral  sense,  the  stigma  of  the  birth-stain  which  they  inherited  from 
their  mother.  Nor  does  the  country  which  has  led  the  way 
throughout  His  Majesty's  dominions  in  land  transfer  and  other 
legal  besides  economic  reforms,  as  well  as  in  educational  im- 
provements, fear  comparison  with  any  other  land  in  social  legisla- 
tion designed  to  liberate  the  poor  man — the  average  man — from 
the  cramping  shackles  which  in  older  domains  convention  and  class 
privilege  have  long  fastened  upon  him.  Yet,  however  paradoxical 
it  may  appear  to  be  on  a  casual  glance,  still  consistently,  Austra- 
lians have  striven,  without  being  righteous  overmuch,  to  encourage 
and  to  insist,  through  the  force  of  a  higli  moral  example,  upon  a 
purer  social  life  than  that  which  prevails  in  many  other  communi- 
ties of  much  older  establishment.  In  no  pharisaical  spirit  may 
one  remark  suggestively  that  in  Australia  one  never  or  rarely  ever 
sees  a  respectable  woman  enter  a  public-house  to  partake  of  liquid 
refreshment,  while  the  law  prevents  the  assembling  there  of  the 
professionally  flighty  daughters  of  Eve.  The  Commonwealth 
Parliament,  too,  has  prohibited  the  importation  at  any  of  its  ports 
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and  the  sale  at  any  of  its  places  of  merchandise  of  certain  artificial 
articles  and  a  class  of  pernicious  literature  against  the  use  of  which 
political  and  social  economists  have  long  contended,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  are  flaunted  openly  before  the  gaze  of  old  and  young 
alike  in  the  streets  of  this  great  city,  the  very  heart  of  Christendom, 
with  its  boasted  standards  of  morality.  Many  years  ago  Anthony 
Trollope  advised  Australians  not  to  "  blow,"  and  when  it  was 
vouchsafed  that  counsel  might  not  have  been  wholly  without 
warranty  or  significance.  But  the  reasons  and  the  occasions  have 
changed.  Australians  are  growing  older  and  more  self-dependent, 
and  less  anxious  to  "be  taken  notice  of."  They  know  that  the 
facts  of  Australian  history  are  greater  than  any  exaltation  which 
those  facts  may  have  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  people  who 
have  helped  to  make  that  history.  Thus,  they  need  only  refer  the 
doubter  or  the  caviller  to  statistical  records  to  ensure  their  justifi- 
cation, when  they  say  that,  though  if  Australia  were  pagan  the 
water  god  would  still  be  their  favourite  deity,  artesian  wells  dis- 
charging many  millions  of  gallons  every  day  have  disclosed  in  so- 
called  "  desert "  country  resources  whose  existence  was  long  entirely 
unsuspected  ;  and  when  they  contend  that  their  soil  ranks  with  the 
most  productive  in  the  world,  and  that  fertilisers  have  lately  in- 
creased its  harvests  by  at  least  one-third.  By  similar  means  they 
can  establish  such  strikingly  important  claims  as  that,  on  the 
gauge  of  the  people's  savings  banks,  Australians  are  the  most  pro- 
vident men  and  women  in  the  world,  and  this  without  any  excep- 
tion whatever.  If  the  recently  appointed  and  very  able  Agent- 
General  for  South  Australia  had  not  undertaken  to  address  this 
Institute  on  the  subject,  one  might  further  elaborate  such  sugges- 
tive facts  as  that  they  possess  the  largest  of  all  wine  cellars  and 
stock  stations,  wheat  farms  and  gardens,  and  that  while  such  fruits 
are  an  expensive  luxury  of  the  rich  in  countries  not  so  lavishly 
favoured  by  bountiful  Nature  with  a  sunny  and  salubrious  climate, 
thousands  of  tons  of  the  choicest  grapes  and  peaches  and  figs  and 
apricots  rot  on  the  ground  every  year,  or  are  fed  to  tbe  pigs,  for 
want  of  facile  and  profitable  avenues  of  distribution.  At  the  same 
time,  and  for  the  like  reason,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallons  of 
the  most  wholesome  wines  remain  as  dead  stock  in  the  vaults  of 
British-Australian  vignerons,  while  Anglo-Britons  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean  consume  foreign  vintages  at  double  the  prices  required  for 
the  Australian.  In  this  very  year  large  fortunes  are  being  made  on 
sheep  and  cattle  stations  rented  from  the  State  on  exceedingly  easy 
conditions,  and  even  during  the  worst  time  of  drought  hundreds  and 
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thousands  of  farmers  amassed  competencies.  Presently,  by  a  system 
of  locking,  the  river  Murray  with  its  tributaries — the  Yang-tse-Kiang 
of  Australia — will  enormously  augment  the  possibilities  of  internal 
navigation  and  irrigation  ;  and  then,  political  empiricism  having 
meanwhile  broken  down  of  its  own  weight  and  Federal  reconstruc- 
tion having  ceased  to  cause  confusion,  we  may  no  longer  hear  of 
Australia  being  misrepresented  as  a  hopeless  desert,  occupied  by 
suspicious  people,  in  whose  honour  fellow-subjects  elsewhere  dare 
not  confidently  rely,  instead  of  being,  what  it  really  is,  a  continental 
gem  set  in  a  sapphire-hued  and  pearl-strewn  ocean  casket.  Already 
we  have  disproved  the  accusation  that  our  birds  are  songless,  our 
flowers  without  fragrance,  and  our  trees  destitute  of  shade ;  and 
very  soon  we  shall  realise  in  its  fulness  the  salient  truth  and  the 
inspiring  aspiration  contained  in  the  lines  of  that  fine  old  octo- 
genarian political  economist  and  litterateur  of  South  Australia, 
Miss  Catherine  Helen  Spence,  who  in  the  year  1895  read  a  paper 
before  this  Institute  on  "  Social  and  Intellectual  Aspects  of 
Australian  Life,"  1  and  who  in  herself  is  an  impressive  advertise- 
ment for  the  Commonwealth  : — 

When  will  some  new  Australian  poet  rise 

To  all  the  height  and  glory  of  his  theme, 

Nor  on  the  sombre  side  for  ever  dream  — 
Our  bare,  baked  plains,  our  pitiless  blue  skies, 
'Neath  which  the  haggard  bushman  strains  his  eyes 

To  find  some  waterhole  or  hidden  stream 

To  save  himself  and  flocks  in  want  extreme  ? 
This  is  not  all  Australia  !     Let  us  prize 
Our  grand  inheritance.     Had  sunny  Greece 
More  light,  more  glow,  more  freedom,  or  more  mirth  ? 
Ours  are  wide  vistas,  bathed  in  purest  air — • 
Youth's  outdoor  pleasures,  age's  indoor  peace — 
Where  could  we  find  a  fairer  home  on  earth, 
Which  we  ourselves  are  free  to  make  more  fair  ? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  E.  BuTTEBWor.TH  :  I  do  not  know  why  I  have  been  called 
upon  to  address  you  this  evening,  and  especially  at  this  early  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  I  am  not  a  politician  ;  and  I  suspect  that  the 
reason  may  be  that  it  is  thought  that  I  may  possibly  have  some- 
thing to  say  on  the  other  side  of  the  question  that  has  been 
presented  to  us.  I  am  sorry  if  by  what  I  say  I  am  about  to  throw 

1  Proceedings  of  tfo  Royal  Colonial  Instate,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  30. 
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anything  in  the  nature  of  an  apple  of  discord  among  this  fair 
assembly ;  but  I  admit  that,  although  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure  to  the  paper  which  has  jugt  been  read,  I  do 
think  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  account. 
Mr.  Sowden,  for  instance,  asks  why  it  is  that  Australian  stocks 
are  so  seriously  depreciated  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and 
suggests  that  this  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  ignorance  of  persons 
in  England  respecting  Australia,  to  "unmerited  disparagement," 
and  to  their  wonderful  powers  of  imagination.  I  should  have 
thought  that  if  there  was  a  body  of  persons  not  much  given  to 
romance  and  imagination  it  was  the  London  Stock  Exchange  ;  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  this 
depreciation.  Although  I  am  an  Englishman,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  Australia,  for  I  knew  it  for  a  period  of  85  years,  and  some 
17  years  out  of  that  period  I  lived  there,  chiefly  in  Tasmania  and 
New  South  Wales.  I  am  occasionally  still  asked,  especially  by 
gentlemen  who  have  trust  funds  to  invest,  whether  in  my  opinion 
Australian  securities  are  absolutely  sound,  and  whether  I  can  see 
any  reason  for  the  position  in  which  they  stand  on  the  money 
market.  It  may  be  a  very  unusual  course  to  take,  it  may  be  very 
imprudent  or  very  unwise,  but  when  asked  that  question  I  endeavour 
to  tell  the  truth.  In  reply  to  that  question,  I  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  danger  is  the  Australian  working  man — the  Australian 
democracy — and  the  action  of  Australian  Governments  and  the 
trend  of  Australian  legislation.  Now  that  may  be  very  startling 
to  many  gentlemen  connected  with  Australia.  I  do  not  wish  in 
any  sense  to  depreciate  Australia.  It  is  a  very  fine  country ;  but 
it  is  sometimes  well  to  think  not  only  of  persons  who  have  gone 
out  there  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  of  the  persons  who  have  gone 
out  there  to  lose  fortunes,  which  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  for 
those  who  were  there  in  1893.  I  say,  when  I  think  of  Australia, 
I  cannot\help  remembering  what  its  Legislatures  have  sometimes 
done,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  when  it  is  said,  as  has  been  said 
to-night,  that  it  is  "  one  of  the  freest,  if  not  absolutely  the  freest " 
country  in  the  world,  that  it  is  not  altogether  quite  so  free  a 
country  as  the  lecturer  has  portrayed.  What  about  freedom  of 
contract  ?  What  about  the  freedom  of  men  to  work  the  number 
of  hours  they  choose?  What  is  the  fate  of  a  barber  in  Sydney 
who  shaves  a  man  at  half-past  eight  on  Friday  night  ?  He  is 
liable  to  a  heavy  fine ;  he  must  not  work  out  of  the  hours  prescribed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Not  only  must  he  not  employ  any  man  to 
work  beyond  a  certain  hour,  but  he  cannot  do  so  himself.  ("  Quite 
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right.")  "  Quite  right,"  says  a  gentleman.  Well,  but  what  then 
becomes  of  freedom  ?  Where  is  then  the  freedom  for  a  man  to 
work  at  such  hours  as  he  himself  may  choose  ?  I  may  inform 
that  gentleman  that  I  am  a  humble  member  of  the  English  Bar, 
and  that  if  my  time  were  limited  in  that  way,  and  an  inspector 
were  able  to  come  into  my  chambers  at  half-past  eight  in  the 
evening,  I  should  have  to  return  many  of  my  briefs.  I  understand 
the  lecturer  to  say  that  there  is  no  danger  in  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment of  "  socialistic  "  legislation,  because  the  ultimate  authority 
is  vested  in  the  several  States.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  socialism.  I  am  now  speaking  of  legislation  which  appears 
to  be  in  restraint  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  of  freedom  of 
contract.  I  understand  he  says  there  is  no  danger  of  Federal 
legislation  of  a  restrictive  character  because  the  States  themselves 
can  control  that.  The  State  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted  is 
New  South  Wales,  and  what  sign  do  I  find  that  this  form  of 
socialism  is  declining?  There  was  a  piece  of  legislation  passed 
there  a  few  years  ago  called  "  The  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act."  Now  that  is  an  Act  which  purports  to  compel  employers 
when  they  have  disputes  with  the  workmen,  and  vice  versd 
workmen  having  disputes  with  their  employers,  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  Court  called  an  Arbitration  Court,  and  the  Court  is  to  decide 
whether  the  master  shall  continue  the  work  and  at  what  wages. 
Those  provisions  may  be  workable,  but  the  way  in  which  that  Act 
has  been  worked  is  that  whenever  the  shearers  or  workmen  of  different 
lundn  have  had  a  dispute  with  their  employers,  the  Goverrnent  has 
enforced  the  Act  against  the  employers,  and  whenever  the  Appeal  has 
been  on  the  part  of  the  employers  the  Government  of  the  day  has  not 
dared  to  enforce  it.  I  never  hear  of  this  Conciliation  Act  without 
being  reminded  of  Hood's  poem  in  which  he  describes  a  butcher 
Irying  to  drive  a  number  of  sheep  into  the  slaughter-house.  A 
benevolent  old  gentleman  implores  him  not  to  be  so  rough.  "  Do 
try  a  little  conciliation,"  he  says.  The  butcher  does  not  make  any 
icply,  but  he  takes  holl  of  the  sheep,  one  hand  on  the  neck  and  one 
hand  on  the  back,  and  thrusts  him  up  into  the  yard,  and  then  he 
exclaims,  "  I  think  I  have  conciliated  him."  Now  that  is  precisely 
the  sort  of  conduct  by  which  the  various  Governments  of  New 
South  Wales  have  "conciliated"  the  employers  of  the  Colony. 
Again,  if  you  take  up  the  Early  Closing  Acts  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
which  it  is  provided  at  what  time  a  shop  shall  be  closed,  whether  in 
town  or  country,  when  there  is  to  be  a  half-holiday,  exactly  how  the 
butchers  and  the  bakers  and  the  milkmen  are  to  get  half-holidays— 
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if  you  read  all  that  childish  twaddle — I  think  you  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Australian  Legislatures,  some  of  them  at  any 
rate,  are  not  only  deficient  in  a  sense  of  what  constitutes  freedom, 
but   are  greatly  deficient  in  a   sense  of  humour.     The   lecturer 
deplores  the  "  crass  stupidity  "  displayed  in  connection  with  the  Six 
Hatters'  Case.    Now  the  Federal  Goverment,  I  take  it,  were  bound 
to  enforce  the  law.     The  crass  stupidity  was  not  in  anything  that 
was  done,  but  in  the  law  ;  and  the  law  is  the  same  to  this  day,  and 
any  person  who  goes  out  to  Australia  under  contract  is  not  to  land 
unless  he  gets  an  exemption  from  goodness  knows  whom.     This 
may  now  be  an  unpopular  topic.     I  know  that  Australia  is  making 
a  great  bid  to  increase  its  population.     No  wonder  !     The  working 
men  there  seem  to  think  that  capital  is  only  a  milch  cow ;    that 
they  have  to  go  on  sucking  the  capital,  and  that  it  will  never  come 
to  an  end.     The  other  day — on  the  llth  inst.     a  telegram  appeared 
in  the  Times  saying  that  Mr.  Deakin  had  introduced  an  amended 
Immigration  Bill,  and  I  noticed  one  of  the  provisoes  to  admitting 
into  Australia  persons  under  contract  is  this  :  "  Provided  that  the 
employer  be  unable  to  obtain  within  the  Commonwealth  a  worker 
equally  skilled,  and  that  his  remuneration  be  the  same  as  is  current 
among  workers  of  a  similar  class  in  Australia."     ("  Hear,  hear.") 
That  is  exactly  the  point.     That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  law  which 
Sir  Edmund  Barton  had   to   enforce  in   the   Six   Hatters'    Case. 
Those  hatters  came  to  Sydney  and  the  Government  forbade  them  to 
land  ;  they  were  under  contract.     They  had  agreed  to  come  out  for 
a  fixed  period  at  certain  rates.     The  Premier  of  New  South  Wales 
telegraphed  to  the  Prime  Minister :  "  Hope  you  will  release  hatters 
without  further  delay.    Matter  arousing  intense  dissatisfaction  here." 
The  Prime  Minster  replied  :    "  Men  were  prohibited  immigrants 
within  meaning  of  Act,  and  I  have  no  option  but  to  exclude,  unless 
and  until  exempted  by  me  for  special  skill  required  in  Australia.  .  . 
This  matter  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  law  and  impartially. 
The  duty  is  a  plain  one,  and  I  intend  to  perform  it."     On  that  very 
day  came  another  urgent  telegram  from  the  Premier  of  New  South 
Wales   saying :    "  Just   received   cable   from   Agent-General   that 
action  taken  to  prevent  landing  British  workmen  seriously  affect- 
ing financial  prospects  of  this  State.     Again  strongly  urge  permis- 
sion  to   land."     Upon  that  Sir  Edmund  Barton  came  to  a  rapid 
legal  conclusion,  namely  that  these  six  hatters  possessed  special 
skill    required    in  .  the     Commonwealth,    and     he     immediately 
telegraphed  to  Sydney  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  land  at 
once.     The  warning  hand  of  the  clock,  and  a  sign  from  my  friend, 
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the  Secretary,  tells  me  that  I  have  reached  my  time-limit,  but  if 
there  were  a  sufficient  force  of  police  present  to  bar  all  egress  at 
these  doors,  and  to  protect  me  from  the  indignation — the  righteous 
indignation — of  this  audience,  I  could  keep  you  here  till  midnight 
dilating  on  the  humours  of  Australian  legislation. 

The  Hon  J.  G.  JENKINS  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I 
have  been  connected  with  Australian  politics  for  a  good  many  years 
and  no  doubt  I  could  keep  you  as  long  interested  by  recitals  of 
what  has  been  done,  what  has  been  proposed,  and  what  never  has 
been  done  or  proposed,  as  has  the  last  speaker.  He  tells  us  he  is 
a  member  of  the  legal  profession.  Such  a  confession  was  entirely 
unnecessary,  because  from  his  line  of  argument  as  we  followed  him 
from  place  to  place,  from  one  imaginary  point  to  another,  we  could 
easily  see  he  was  following  the  practice  of  every  able  lawyer  who 
has  a  weak  case — that  is,  talking  all  round  it.  First  allow  me  to 
express  my  gratification  at  seeing  you,  Sir,  in  the  chair.  As  a 
politician  during  the  time  you  were  Governor  of  Victoria  I  watched 
your  course  with  interest.  I  am  also  glad  to  see  on  the  platform 
my  old  Governor,  Sir  T.  Fowell  Buxton,  with  whom  I  was  in 
pleasant  communication  when  I  was  minister  in  South  Australia 
for  some  years.  As  far  as  the  lecturer  is  concerned  I  may  say  that 
he  is  a  friend  of  many  years  standing,  and  as  to  the  Australian 
press  with  which  he  is  connected  I  think  that  press  is  one  which 
any  country  in  the  world  might  well  be  proud  of.  The  Australian 
newspaper  gives  you  as  much  English  news  as  many  of  the  London 
newspapers.  It  is  enabled  to  do  that  by  the  combination  of  all 
the  leading  papers  of  the  States,  so  that  we  see  sometimes  there 
are  benefits  arising  out  of  monopolies.  As  to  Mr.  Sowden's  address, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  I  endorse  every  remark  made  in  it.  I 
have  found  it  necessary  sometimes  to  disagree  with  remarks  made 
by  Mr.  Sowden  when  he  used  to  write  articles  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  I  was  the  leader.  Of  course  at  that  time  he  was 
wrong.  Neither  am  I  an  advocate  for  everything  that  has  happened 
in  Australia.  But  I  would  ask  you  to  think  if  in  England  you  do  not 
over-magnify  things  of  little  importance  that  happen  in  Australia. 
If  anything  happens  to  a  public  man  there,  do  you  not  find  it 
noised  about  in  this  country  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  when 
anything  happens  to  a  public  man  in  this  country  ?  If  an  ex- 
minister  or  M.P.  does  something  out  of  the  common  is  it  not  the 
fact  that  some  energetic  correspondent  wires  the  news  to  the 
English  press  and  it  is  commented  upon  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
when  something  extraordinary  happens  to  an  English  member  or 
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ex-member  ?  In  the  last  few  weeks  we  have  seen  in  the  papers  a 
good  deal  about  an  ex-member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Do  you  suppose  we  in  Australia  judge  the  670  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons  by  an  individual  of  that  class  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Why  then  apply  any  different  rule  to  us  ?  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  referred  just  now  to  social  legislation  and  he  ventured  to 
quote  Hood.  I  would  remind  him  of  another  poem  of  Hood's  in 
which  he  tells  us  of  the  unhappy  sempstress  who  from  morning 
to  night  had  to  "  work,  work,  work."  Is  there  not  such  a  thing 
almost  as  white  slavery  in  this  world  ?  There  were  people  in 
this  dear  old  England  who  not  very  long  ago  pleaded  with  the 
people  against  the  long  hours  that  women  and  children  had  to 
work.  I  am  no  advocate  for  extreme  socialism,  but  I  am  an 
advocate  of  humanitarianism.  I  believe  that  every  man,  woman 
and  child,  every  lawyer  even,  who  works  reasonable  hours  could  do 
better  work  for  himself,  for  his  master  or  for  his  client,  than  those 
who  go  about  their  business  overworked,  with  mind  and  body  fagged. 

Mr.  BUTTEKWORTH  :  I  think  it  right  to  interpose  with  one  re- 
mark. I  was  speaking  of  restriction  of  labour  not  for  women  and 
children  but  for  grown  men. 

Mr.  JENKINS  :  I  am  willing  to  take  up  the  case  with  regard  to 
grown  men.  I  had  met  a  good,  many  grown  men  in  Australia, 
America,  and  in  England.  It  is  necessary,  I  say,  that  men's  work- 
ing hours  should  be  limited  in  some  cases  as  well,  though  not  to 
the  extent  some  people  advocate.  What  I  do  say  is  that,  especially 
in  a  warm  climate  like  that  of  Australia,  you  get  better  work  out  of 
men  by  not  trying  to  work  them  too  long.  Then  as  to  the  pretty 
story  about  being  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  shave.  I  have  been 
shaved  and  had  my  hair  cut  in  Australia  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  but  I  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
operation  done  within  proper  hours.  I  daresay  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance some  of  our  laws  are  not  as  intelligible  and  clear  to  the  lay 
mind  as  they  might  be.  It  becomes  necessary  therefore  sometimes 
for  an  amended  Act  and  in  that  way  vast  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  laws,  in  nearly  all  the  States,  from  the  first  conception 
of  them.  What  I  do  want  to  say  is  this — that  you  must  not  be  too 
severe  in  your  judgment  when  you  hear  the  words  "  Australian 
Socialism."  I  was  for  some  years  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
in  South  Australia.  We  had  a  railway  belonging  to  a  private 
company  and  there  were  living  in  the  town  to  which  that  railway 
went  a  number  of  rather  strong  Conservatives  opposed  to  Govern- 
ment socialism  and  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  took  me  to 
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task  for  arguing  certain  points  against  them.  Now  one  of  ihe  most 
interesting  deputations  that  ever  waited  upon  me  was  a  deputation 
of  practically  the  whole  Conservative  element  of  that  town  to  urge 
me  to  take  the  most  socialistic  step  I  could — that  is  to  say,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  to  purchase  this  private  railway.  After  all, 
socialism  becomes  a  subject  that  can  be  looked  at  from  different 
standpoints.  Our  socialistic  work  in  Australia,  as  far  as  general 
works  are  concerned,  comprise  our  railways,  waterworks,  tele- 
phones, and  telegraphs.  To  advocate  nationalisation  of  this  sort 
here  would  be  extreme  socialism,  but  we  take  it  as  a  matter  of 
course.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  some  of  the  extreme  ideas  of  the 
cast-iron  Conservatives  as  I  am  to  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  fire- 
eating  Socialists.  In  Australia  we  are  endeavouring  to  strike  a 
medium  course,  in  order  to  make  it  as  free,  powerful,  and  progressive 
a  country  as  we  can  for  the  people  who  live  there  and  those  who 
choose  to  come  with  us.  We  feel  the  need  for  increased  population 
and  are  advocating  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions  in  Australian 
legislation  in  order  to  encourage  good,  industrious  men  and  women 
from  Great  Britain  to  come  out  amongst  us  to  increase  our  numbers 
and,  at  the  same  time,  help  us  to  share  the  burdens  we  have  there, 
as  well  as  to  help  themselves  to  become  prosperous  settlers. 

Sir  T.  FOWELL  BUXTON,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G. :  Your  Lordship  has 
on  many  occasions  given  me  a  lead  and  I  have  great  pleasure,  in 
response  to  your  call,  in  rising  to  say  a  few  words  if  only  to  tell 
this  audience  how  glad  I  am  to  be  under  your  chairmanship  and 
to  meet  my  old  friends  from  South  Australia,  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
Mr.  Sowden.  I  think  perhaps  Mr.  Sowden  is  one  of  those  who, 
coming  from  the  sunny  climes  of  Australia,  is  somewhat  depressed 
by  November  fog  and  rain  in  London,  and  if  he  expatiates  on  his 
sufferings  I  do  not  think  we  should  attribute  these  complaints  to 
hostility  to  the  British  Empire.  His  paper  is  in  some  respects 
a  list  of  grievances.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  Australia  is  spoken 
of  in  a  depreciatory  tone.  Now  I  think  he  is  mistaken  in  that 
matter  and  that  he  makes  too  much  of  these  grievances.  As  to  the 
price  of  securities,  surely  that  is  a  matter  which  has  no  bearing 
whatever  on  the  feeling  with  which  we  here  regard  our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Australia.  I  used  to  visit  some  of  my  neighbours  in 
Australia  who  had  vineyards  and  urged  them  not  to  try  to  send 
the  whole  of  their  produce  to  one  market  but  to  distribute  it  over 
a  wider  area,  and  I  daresay  some  of  them  are  acting  in  that  way. 
What  I  want  especially  to  allude  to,  however,  is  something  I  do 
not  find  in  the  paper,  but  which  seems  to  bear  directly  on  the 
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relations  between  ourselves  and  the  Australians.  That  is,  the  risk 
of  some  divergence  of  policy.  Take  Japan.  It  is  policy  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  Japan.  They  are  our  allies,  in  many  respects 
their  ideas  are  ours,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  they  deserve  our 
respect.  But  the  tone  of  the  speeches  about  the  Japanese  and  the 
legislation  against  them  in  Australia  are  something  very  different. 
If  they  go  to  Japan,  Australians  claim  the  right  that  appertains  to 
every  British  subject  by  treaty  to  go  wherever  they  please.  Now  the 
day  may  come  when  the  Japanese  may  say,  '  We  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  accept  your  principles  and  make  the  same  use  of  them 
ourselves.'  If  that  is  so,  we  may  find  the  Australians  are  adopting 
a  policy  of  hostility  which  is  directly  contrary  to  our  policy.  I  con- 
fess I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  should  not  be  smothered  under 
the  blanket  of  obscurity,  but  should  be  fully  faced  and  considered. 
I  do  not  want  to  find  fault,  but  I  want  Australians  to  feel  we  have 
some  voice  in  the  matter  as  well  as  they  ;  it  may  be  a  rift  in  the 
lute  which  may  grow  wider  and  wider  and  spoil  the  music.  At  any 
rate,  the  matter  is  one  which  I  hope  will  receive  attention. 

Mr.  WALTER  JAMBS,  K.C.  (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia) : 
Though  I  do  not  endorse  every  observation  or  opinion  contained  in 
Mr.  Sowden's  paper,  I  must,  as  a  native  of  Australia,  fully  endorse 
everything  Mr.  Sowden  says  in  praise  of  the  Commonwealth.  And 
I  also  endorse  some  of  the  complaints  made  by  Mr.  Sowden  to 
which  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  takes  exception,  but  which  he  immediately 
proceeds  to  copy.  May  I  endorse  the  complaint  that  Mr.  Sowden 
uttered  in  reference  to  the  treatment  of  Australian  subjects  in  this 
Old  Country  ?  Why  should  we  not  be  perfectly  candid  in  this 
matter  ?  How  often  do  you  see  words  of  commendation  of  Aus- 
tralia in  your  newspapers  ?  How  frequently  do  you  see  words 
of  criticism  and  censure  ?  Time  after  time,  on  turning  to  the 
cable  news,  you  will  find  something  reported  from  Australia  that 
grates  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  British  people ;  but  you  rarely 
find  any  reference  to  matters  which  harmonise  with  your  views  and 
would  therefore  popularise  us.  We  refer  to  the  price  of  stocks 
merely  as  manifestations  of  the  misconceptions  which  prevail  so 
largely  throughout  the  Old  Country,  while  at  .the  same  time  we 
think  we  have  special  claims  on  your  consideration.  We  ask  your 
sympathy  for  one  reason,  because  in  Australia  we  stand  near  all  the 
Eastern  countries,  nearer  to  them  in  point  of  danger  and  attack 
than  any  other  part  of  the  White  Empire.  It  is  a  special  danger  to 
us.  We  are  neighbours,  whilst  how  many  in  this  audience  have 
seen  one  Chinaman,  much  less  ten  thousand  CUnese?  How  many 
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people  realise  by  personal  knowledge  the  teeming  millions  of 
Asiatics  who  are  on  the  borderland  almost  of  Australia — Australia 
which  to-day  stands  as  a  white  country?  We  want  to  keep  it 
white  if  we  possibly  can,  and  we  ask  you  in  this  connection  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  belief  that  we  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire 
to  develop  that  country  for  our  own  race  and  colour  and  to  regard 
our  acts  in  that  light.  We  hear  references  to  questions  of  immigra- 
tion ;  and  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Butterworth,  who  is  a  lawyer,  because  his  remarks  are  typical. 
He  said  stocks  were  low  for  certain  reasons,  among  which  he  speci- 
fied the  Early  Closing  Acts  and  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  Act.  As  regards  early  closing,  the  first  Act  of  that  nature 
was  passed  in  Western  Australia.  I  drafted,  introduced,  and  carried 
it  through,  and  of  course  believe  in  it.  So  far  as  shop  assistants 
are  concerned  the  large  majority  affected  by  this  legislation  are 
women.  The  same  principle  is  accepted  in  your  Seats  for  Shop 
Assistants  Act,  passed  some  little  while  ago.  If  Mr.  Butterworth 
will  read  up  the  speeches  of  Mr.  John  Bright  he  will  find  some- 
what the  same  arguments  used  with  reference  to  factory  legislation 
which  Mr.  Butterworth  uses  now  in  reference  to  our  Early  Closing 
Acts.  As  to  the  Arbitration  Act,  that  legislation  is  quite  recent 
and  the  depreciation  of  stocks  took  place  before  that  legislation 
came  into  existence  and  therefore  cannot  be  due  to  it. 

Mr.  BUTTERWOBTH  :  My  contention  is  that  it  is  due  to  the  want  of 
population,  and  that  the  decreased  immigration,  which  has  gone  on 
certainly  for  thirty  years,  is  largely  due  to  Australian  legislation. 

Mr.  JAMES  :  That  can  hardly  be  a  good  objection,  though  I  think 
Mr.  Butterworth  gives  expression  to  misconceptions  in  the  minds  of 
many  people.  When  you  refer  to  immigration  do  not  forget  that,  up 
to  1891,  our  increase  was  satisfactory ;  but  we  had  to  face  the  Bank 
crisis  of  1893,  one  result  of  which  was  a  serious  dislocation  of 
unskilled  labour  and  a  cessation  of  inflated  expenditures  of  private 
capital.  It  has  taken  the  intervening  years  for  that  labour  to  settle 
down.  Now,  however,  matters  are  mending,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  years  the  movement  in  favour  of  immigration  has  grown 
and  is  increasing  in  strength.  You  will  find  declarations  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Labour  party, 
and  from  every  State  Premier  in  favour  of  immigration.  There 
are  many  other  indications  that  there  is  a  revival  of  this  movement, 
which  has  been  delayed  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  a  country  of  four  millions  cannot  absorb  additional 
people  very  rapidly.  We  cannot  do  it  and  Canada  cannot  do  it.  It 
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may  surprise  some  of  you  to  know  that  if  you  take  the  population 
between  1891  and  1901  we  increased  more  than  Canada,  while  if 
you  take  1901-04  Canada  increased  only  by  4,000  more  than 
Australia,  and  that  4,000  does  not  represent  the  natural  increase 
from  the  million  and  a  half  she  has  in  excess  of  us.  I  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  excuse,  for  I  want  to  see  a  vigorous  policy  of  immi- 
gration. Let  me  in  conclusion  assure  you  that  in  Australia  we  are, 
above  all  things,  British.  Outside  this  Old  Country  there  is  no  part 
of  the  Empire,  not  South  Africa  or  even  Canada,  to  which  you  can 
point  and  say  "  That  is  a  purely  British  country,"  whereas  in 
Australia  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  of  British  birth  or 
descent.  If  we  make  mistakes  we  may  claim  they  spring  from  the 
racial  shortcomings  and  if  we  make  a  success  it  is  just  as  much  to 
the  honour  of  the  race  from  which  we  spring  as  it  is  to  ourselves. 

Dr.  A.  NAPIER  LEDINGHAM  :  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  is  an 
apologetic  tone  in  this  excellent  paper  we  have  just  heard,  which 
is  quite  unnecessary  after  the  flourishing  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Australian  States.  There  is  no  doubt  much  ignorance  and  some 
misrepresentation  exist  here  in  the  true  position.  This  might  be 
rectified  to  some  extent  by  direct  representation,  by  suitable  men 
in  Westminster.  And  conversely  M.P.s  on  this  side,  aspiring 
to  a  leading  position,  should  be  expected  to  have  some  personal 
knowledge  of  the  economic  condition  and  aspirations  of  the  States. 
Men  like  yourself  (my  Lord),  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  &c., 
have  this  experience  and  sympathy,  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way.  Regarding  immigation,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  Im- 
perialism, United  Empire,  &c.,  but  surely  Imperialism  is  little  more 
than  a  name,  when  we  see  one  part  of  the  Empire  deluged  with 
surplus  labour  and  other  areas  clamouring  for  settlers :  when,  in 
the  language  of  Froude,  the  fertile  acres  are  simply  "  waiting  for 
a  hoe  to  be  tickled  into  a  harvest."  There  should  be  some  system 
of  Imperial  and  inter-colonial  immigration,  based  on  mutual 
obligation,  and  for  mutual  benefit.  The  Unemployed  question  here 
is  yearly  becoming  graver,  and  the  enormous  sums  /collected, 
if  spent  in  doles,  is  only  tinkering  with  the  matter.  There  "are 
thousands  of  capable  and  willing  men  here  who  would  make 
excellent  colonists,  but  they  must  be  assisted,  considering  the 
distance  of  Australia  and  expense  of  getting  there.  We  must  face 
the  facts  and  economic  condition  of  the  different  units  of  the 
Empire,  and  try  and  devise  some  means  of  restoring  the  balance  of 
population.  There  need  be  no  question  of  "  dumping  "  undesirables, 
with  a  suitable  system  under  State  control.  The  system  should  be 
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Imperial  not  parochial,  and  the  cost  would  not  begrudged,  I  think, 
seeing  the  benefit  to  the  Colonies  and  ourselves. 

The  CHAIBMAN  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.) :  I  now 
beg,  on  behalf  of  this   meeting,  to  offer  our  grateful  thanks  to 
Mr.  Sowden  and  to  congratulate  him  warmly  on  his   admirable 
statement.     I  disagreed  with  him  only  on  one  point.     I  am  not 
able  to  follow  him  in  all  he  told  us  with  regard  to  the  views  that 
are  entertained  in  the  old  land  with  regard  to  Australia.     If  you 
choose  to  make  a  microscopic  survey,  you  may  no  doubt  be  able 
to  discover,  in  this  journal  or  that,  some  untimely  paragraph  which 
argues  the  writer  is  not  so  fully  informed  as  he  ought  to  be,  but 
speaking  as  a  "  man  in  the  street,"  in  which  capacity  I  now  present 
myself,  I  do  not  hear  anything  at  all  of  these  ill  remarks.     As  to 
the  price  of  Australian  stocks,  I  am  sorry  that   the   investors  do 
not  go  for  these  securities  with  that  amplitude  of  eagerness  which 
marks  their  subscriptions  for  the  issues  of  the  London  County 
Council.     But  of  course  here  comes  in  "  the  man  in  the  street."    He 
knows  London  and  believes  in  the  rateable  value  of  London,  but  he 
does  not  know  so  intimately  the  resources  of  Australia.    The  intrinsic 
value  of  those  issues  of  the  Australian  Governments  is  undoubtedly 
as  good  as  that  of  the  London  County  Council.    I  should  be  glad 
to  see  prices  rise  from  one  point  of  view,  although,  as  I  should  like 
when  my  ship  comes  home  to  purchase  largely  of  those  securities, 
I  am  not  so  anxious  perhaps  to  see  prices  go   up   immediately. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Imperial 
Navy.    Without  going  into  the  subject  fully,  I  may  say  that  when  I 
was  out  in  Australia  I  often  talked  with  my  valued  friend,  a  most  able 
authority  on  the  subject  and  then  Naval  Commander-in- Chief,  Sir 
Cyprian  Bridge,  and  I  found  myself  in  full  accord  with  the  opinion 
that  it  was  untimely  to  talk  about  any  increase  in  the  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  naval  force.     I  might  refer  to  Earl 
Grey's   two  very  interesting  volumes  on  Colonial  administration 
under  the  government  of  Earl  Russell.     I  could  quote  passages  in 
which  he  expresses  the  views  of  those  great  statesmen  who  were 
responsible  for  that  wise  step,  the  concession  of  full  self-government 
to  Australia  and  to  Canada.     These  men  did  not  consider  that  there 
was  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  for  large  contribu- 
tions towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Navy.     They  knew 
full  well  that  the  responsibilities  which  we  are  glad  and  proud  to 
undertake  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire  do  not  really  govern 
the  amount  of  our  Navy  Estimates.    Upon  what  does  the  amount  of 
our  Navy  Estimates  depend  ?    Not  on  the  fact  that  we  had  under- 
taken and  are  proud  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  particular  Colony, 
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but  on  the  naval  preparations  of  those  Powers  which  we  are  bound 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  in  the  event  of  any  emergency.  We  look  at 
what  they  are  doing,  at  the  ships  they  are  laying  down,  and  we  are 
bound  to  build  ships  equal,  according  to  Parliamentary  standard,  of 
those  of  any  two  Powers,  with  a  handsome  margin.  The  power  of 
increasing  or  the  ability  to  decrease  our  naval  expenditure  depends 
therefore  on  the  policy  of  those  Powers  which  we  are  bound  to  be 
prepared  to  meet.  It  is  not  therefore  on  the  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  Australia  that  the  amount  of  our  Navy  Estimates  depends. 
Mr.  Sowden  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  loyalty  of  Australians. 
I  remember  travelling  through  Australia,  long  before  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  a  governor,  with  the  then  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  in  order  to  open  a  new  railway.  We  travelled  sometimes 
into  the  night  and  whenever  we  stopped,  whether  the  hour  was 
twelve  or  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  was  certain  to  be 
gathered  the  children  of  the  schools,  ready  to  welcome  the  repre- 
sentative of  His  Majesty  and  to  sing  that  grand  old  tune,  the 
National  Anthem.  I  may  just  mention  further,  that  during  the  five 
years  in  which  I  was  Governor  of  Victoria,  I  know  nothing  more 
impressive  than  when,  at  the  time  of  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  the 
Queen,  I  was  called  upon  to  inspect  some  ten  thousand  lads  who  were 
receiving  military  instruction  in  the  schools.  Beside  them  were 
some  three  hundred  veterans  brought  together  for  the  occasion,  every 
one  wearing  medals  for  past  wars  ;  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  ten  thousand  boys  when  the  turn  came  for  those 
veterans  to  march  past.  It  spoke  volumes  and  gave  promise  for 
generations  to  come  that  whenever  the  need  arose  for  all  Britons  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  we  should  not  look  to  Australians  in  vain. 
Mr.  SOWDEN  :  I  am  not  surprised  that  no  one  in  this  room 
should  dare  to  speak  against  Australia  in  your  Lordship's  presence. 
(The  Chairman :  They  dare  not.)  Your  Lordship  is  too  ardent 
a  champion  of  Australia  to  permit  such  an  unfair  proceeding  ;  but 
still  Australia  has  many  adverse  critics.  I  thank  the  legal  gentle- 
man who  immediately  followed  me,  more  especially  for  the 
humorous  display  that  he  gave  to  us.  If  I  were  a  criminal,  a  bad 
criminal,  I  should  like  him  to  defend  me  ;  and  the  worse  my  case 
the  better  I  should  like  to  have  his  services,  because  his  gift  of 
imagination  is  equalled  only  by  his  facility  for  making  strong 
statements  on  insufficient  evidence.  Is  he  aware,  I  wonder,  that 
one  part  of  the  sumptuary  legislation  to  which  he  objects  is  really 
founded  on  the  legal  practice  of  the  State — that  others  have  taken 
their  cue  from  the  lawyers  ?  Does  he  know  that  you  can  buy  law 
only  within  certain  hours  on  certain  days  of  the  week  ?  I  fail  in 
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any  case  to  trace  any  connection  between  Australian  stocks  being 
so  low  in  London  and  the  fact  that  a  legal  gentleman  cannot  be 
shaved  in  Sydney  at  half-past  eight  at  night — a  most  unreasonable 
hour  for  such  an  operation.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton,  by  inference,  that  the  real  reason  for  the  depression  of  our 
stocks  is  the  prevalence  of  a  November  fog,  but  it  is  rather  strange 
that  those  fogs  were  not  prevalent  when  the  stocks  were  still  lower. 
Regarding  the  Japanese,  I  may  explain  that  I  understood  I  should 
avoid  debatable  topics  of  a  party-political  character,  and  for  that 
reason  I  did  not  allude  to  that  and  one  or  two  other  matters,  or  to 
the  fact,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no  more  reason  for  objecting  to 
certain  parts  of  the  Australian  immigration  rules  than  there  is  for 
complaining  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  white  men  may  be 
excluded  by  Imperial  administration  from  entering  South  Africa. 
("  White  men  ?  ")  Yes,  British  subjects  ;  as  is  shown  in  the  official 
Caution  to  Emigrants. 

Mr.  JAMES  :  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SOWDEN  :  I  will  simply  thank  you  for  the  kindness  with 
which  you  have  received  this  motion,  and  ask  you  to  accord  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  briefly  responded  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

AN  AFTERNOON  MEETING  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  28, 1905,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  on  "  Sierra  Leone  and  its  Unde- 
veloped Products."  Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said  he  was  afraid  Sierra  Leone  belonged  to  a 
part  of  our  dominions  that  was  not  as  well  known  as  it  should  be  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Alldridge  had  spent  no  fewer  than  thirty-four 
years  in  Sierra  Leone  :  he  had  been  a  pioneer  there,  and  was  in  fact 
responsible  for  most  of  the  treaties  in  connection  with  it. 

He  called  on  Mr.  Alldridge  to  read  his  Paper  on 

SIERRA  LEONE   AND  ITS   UNDEVELOPED  PRODUCTS. 

MY  subject — the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  undeveloped 
products — is  of  considerable  magnitude  ;  but  the  half -hour  at  my 
disposal  will  only  allow  me  to  touch  it  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 
Throughout  this  Paper,  with  Sierra  Leone  I  include  the  Protec- 
torate. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  West  African  affairs  (gold  mines  always 
excepted)  appeal  to  the  general  public ;  so  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  I  pause  a  moment  to  ask  why  ?  The  great  and  constant 
loss  of  life  in  the  West  Africa  settlements  has  certainly  given  them 
a  deadly  reputation ;  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  for  their  un- 
popularity. Another,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  country  itself,  the  products  seem  few 
and  uninteresting,  a  mere  ringing  of  the  changes  between  palm  oil 
and  palm  kernels.  A  number  of  evil-sounding  terms  are  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  West  Africa ;  for  instance,  the  dismal  swamp, 
the  dank  and  gloomy  forest,  mosquitoes,  the  isolated  life,  and  above 
all  the  deadly  climate.  It  is  only  after  many  years  of  residence  on 
the  West  Coast  that  the  European  who  has  managed  to  survive  can 
take  a  real  interest  in  the  place  ;  but  when  at  length  that  interest 
sets  in,  it  becomes  very  deeply  rooted  as  his  knowledge  of  the  peoples 
gradually  increases,  and  with  that  knowledge  a  certain  amount  of 
respect  for  them.  I  lay  considerable  stress  upon  respect  for  natives 
and  their  customs,  because  without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  a 
proper  footing  with  them.  I  can  never  forget  the  great  kindness 
shown  to  me,  and  the  courteous  ceremony  with  which  I  was  received, 
during  my  numerous  travels  throughout  the  country,  and  which  have 
greatly  increased  my  personal  interest  in  the  Colony  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

Comparatively  few  officials,  however,  have  the  advantage — or,  as 
most  of  them  would  probably  put  it,  disadvantage — of  remaining 
long  enough  in  West  Africa  to  develop  so  real  and  deep  a  personal 
interest  in  the  place.  I  remember,  when  staying  with  a  European 
in  Sierra  Leone,  that  one  morning,  happening  to  approach  the 
calendar  hanging  on  his  sitting-room  wall,  I  mechanically  raised 
my  hand  and  was  about  to  tear  off  yesterday's  leaf,  when  my  friend, 
observing  my  movement,  rushed  up  to  me  with  :  "  My  dear  fellow, 
for  God's  sake  stop !  Let  me  do  it !  The  only  pleasure  left  me  in  this 
forsaken  place  is  the  pulling  off  every  morning  the  leaf  that  tells  me 
I  am  one  day  nearer  getting  away !  "  Quite  recently,  when  talking 
with  an  official  at  Freetown,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  returned 
from  leave  a  week  ago,  and  that  he  had  then  only  fifty-one  weeks 
out  of  a  total  of  fifty-two  to  put  in  before  his  next  leave  became 
due. 

It  is  only  when  you  have  passed  beyond  the  stage  in  which  get- 
ting away  from  the  Coast  is  the  absorbing  idea,  that  you  can  begin 
to  give  serious  attention  to  West  Africa,  and  see  in  it  not  a  land  to 
shun,  but  a  country  to  develop. 
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I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  say,  thirty-four  years  ago, 
Sierra  Leone  was  a  most  undesirable  place  of  residence  and 
extremely  sickly.  In  those  days  the  beautiful  and  comparatively 
healthy  hinterland  had  hardly  been  explored  at  all,  and  was  com- 
pletely under  the  rule  of  the  Chiefs,  with  a  rampant  slave  trade  and 
incessant  tribal  wars. 

All  this  has  changed,  and  Government  supervision  now  extends 
not  only  throughout  the  Colony,  but  in  that  hinterland  that  in 
1896  was  proclaimed  a  Protectorate.  The  conditions  of  life  in 
Freetown  have  been  entirely  transformed  within  the  past  ten  years 
by  the  great  and  costly  public  works  undertaken  by  the  Government, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  railway. 

The  line,  which  was  begun  in  1896,  is  now  finished ;  it  runs  from 
Freetown  to  Baiima  in  the  Mando  Country,  a  distance  of  222  miles. 

The  making  of  this  railroad  through  a  primitive  country  was 
naturally  most  difficult  and  costly.  I  have  met  many  men,  whose 
judgment  may  be  relied  upon,  who  have  expressed  great  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  this  line  has  been  constructed,  particularly  as 
regards  the  fine  bridges  over  wide  rivers.  This  railway  is  already 
changing  the  country.  Broad  tracts  of  land,  in  which  the  oil  palm 
flourishes  luxuriantly,  are  for  the  first  time  brought  into  communi- 
cation with  the  Freetown  markets,  and  vast  quantities  of  palm 
kernels  which  formerly  perished  are  now  turned  to  account,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  merchants  and  the  natives.  But,  of  course, 
although  the  railway  can  do  so  much  good  it  will  also  do  much 
harm,  unless  the  carrying  of  spirits  into  the  interior,  and  the  con- 
sequent demoralising  of  the  natives,  be  carefully  watched  by  the 
authorities. 

We  must  not  forget  that  before  this  railway  was  made,  spirits 
were  not  to  be  had  in  the  remote  hinterland,  and  were,  in  fact, 
practically  unknown  to  these  people ;  a  great  responsibility  must 
therefore  rest  on  those  who  introduce  them. 

The  following  interesting  returns  of  the  imports  of  gin  and  rum 
for  the  past  five  years  will  show  the  development  of  this  trade  : 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Gin 

.  Gallons 

123,397 

133,659 

123,951 

113,882 

114,373 

Hum 

.  Gallons 

141,192 

145,786 

175,785 

184,161 

197,647 

Total  Gallons 

264,589 

279,445 

299,736 

298,043 

312,020 

For  the  Europeans  very  beautiful  bungalows  have  been  erected 
by  the  Government  at  Wilberforce,  on  a  plateau  of  some  1,100  feet 
elevation,  overlooking  the  North  Atlantic.  These  are  reached  by 
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a  mountain  railway  from  Freetown  in  about  half  an  hour,  thus 
opening  up  a  line  of  charming  and  healthy  suburbs.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  over-estimate  the  benefit  to  Europeans  of  a  night  passed 
in  the  pure  cool  atmosphere  of  the  hills,  instead  of  the  low-lying 
malarious  town.  The  Government  has  also  just  about  completed 
a  fine  water-supply  from  the  mountains,  and  is  taking  vigorous 
measures  to  enforce  among  the  people  its  stringent  sanitary  laws 
under  the  new  Public  Health  Ordinance  which  came  into  operation 
last  July.  But  sanitation  in  the  big  towns  upon  the  West  Coast 
is  the  problem  of  problems.  It  has  been  indisputably  demonstrated 
by  the  London  and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine  that  the 
origin  of  malarial  fever  is  attributable  to  the  Anopheles  Mosquito, 
and  this  theory  is  now  universally  accepted.  It  only  remains  for 
every  resident  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
mosquito  by  the  destruction  of  its  larvae,  and  by  carrying  out 
within  his  own  compound  the  simple  recommendations  of  the 
Principal  Medical  Officer,  Dr.  W.  T.  Prout,  so  ably  given  in  his 
invaluable  lectures  on  "  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Sanitation."  * 

There  is  also  an  excellent  Nursing  Home  at  Freetown,  which 
provides  sick  Europeans  with  the  best  attention  and  every  possible 
comfort. 

The  magnificent  and  punctual  service  of  steamers  of  the  Elder 
Dempster  line,  which  call  so  frequently  at  Freetown,  enables 
Europeans  to  get  away  for  a  change  to  the  Canary  Islands,  or  to 
Europe,  without  that  tedious  waiting  and  uncertainty  which  was 
formerly  the  case. 

I  hope  I  have  shown  satisfactorily  that  the  conditions  of  Euro- 
pean life  in  Freetown  to-day  are  totally  different  from  what  they 
were  when  I  first  knew  it,  and  so  materially  improved  that  the 
development  of  the  Colony  does  not  now  present  the  difficulties  of 
earlier  times.  Sierra  Leone  is  indeed  a  country  to  develop.  It  is 
the  land  itself  that  requires  development  through  agriculture  and 
industries. 

The  educated  natives  are  themselves  awaking  to  the  necessity 
for  working  the  land.  Only  quite  recently  a  wealthy  native  left  by 
will  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted 
to  experimental  farming,  as  a  practical  means  of  showing  the 
people  the  advantage  to  be  deiived  from  working  the  land  and 
from  bringing  up  their  children  to  take  an  interest  in  agriculture, 

1  Lectures  on  "  Elementary  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,"  by  the  Hon.  W.  T. 
Prout,  M.B.,  C.M.  (Edin.),  Principal  Medical  Officer,  Sierra  Leone.  Delivered 
at  Wilberforce  Hall,  Freetown,  May  and  June  1904. 
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instead  of  devoting  their  energies  to  petty  trading,  which  is  the 
principal  occupation  and  ambition  of  the  ordinary  Sierra  Leonean, 
who  begins  to  trade  as  soon  as  he  or  she  can  toddle  about  the 
streets  with  a  something  to  sell. 

I  will  now  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  consideration  of  some 
of  the  products  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony. 

Nature  has  been  so  lavish  in  this  Colony  that  to  the  natives 
starvation  is  impossible.  As  for  the  oil  palm  it  is  indigenous, 
requiring  neither  planting  nor  cultivation.  The  very  smallest 
amount  of  work,  and  that  only  at  certain  times,  enables  the  natives 
to  live  in  what  is  to  them  luxury.  They  are  only  too  contented 
until  they  come  into  contact  with  European  importations,  when  all 
sorts  of  new  desires  spring  up.  To  satisfy  these,  they  must  of 
course  work  a  little,  but  only  a  little,  more.  Apart  from  its  benefits 
in  developing  the  country  it  traverses,  the  railway  enables  the 
Sierra  Leoneans  to  live  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly  in  the 
suburban  villages,  where  they  cultivate  ginger  and  arrowroot  for 
exportation,  and  grow  garden  stuff  that  can  now  be  easily  trans- 
ported to  the  Freetown  markets,  where  it  is  eagerly  bought  up. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures,  a  great  increase  has 
taken  place  in  the  ginger  industry,  which  may,  I  think,  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  cheap  and  rapid  transport  afforded  to  the  Sierra 
Leone  farmers  by  the  railway. 

1900  1901  1902  1903  1904 

Ginger  Exports      .  Tons     498  622  776  878  885 

The  spur  of  necessity,  which  drives  the  inhabitants  of  the 
temperate  zones  to  strenuous  endeavour,  never  drives  the  native  of 
the  tropics  until  he  has  acquired  artificial  wants.  It  is  the 
European  market,  and  not  the  needs  of  the  untaught  native,  that 
requires  those  productions  that  are  now  either  totally  lost  or  nearly 
so.  The  conservative  attitude  of  the  British  West  African  trader 
needs  no  comment.  The  fact  is  he  holds  palm  oil  and  palm 
kernels  so  near  his  mental  eyes  that'  he  can  see  little  else,  and,  as 
a  rule,  he  appears  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  these  staple  articles, 
the  importance  of  which  no  one,  of  course,  denies.  The  returns  of 
these  two  staple  articles  of  export  from  the  Colony  for  the  five  years 
undermentioned  are  sufficient  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  trade, 
apart  from  the  enormous  local  consumption,  for  no  native  can  do 
without  palm  oil  in  his  food. 

1900  1901  1902  1903  1904 

Palm  Oil      .    Gallons  128,608         164,340        220,809        232,000        241,131 
Palm  Kernels   .    Tons     21,517          20,475          22,623          22,760          25,101 
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Now  these  returns  were  made  before  the  railway  had  penetrated 
into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  oil-palm  region.  The  next  returns 
may  therefore  be  expected  to  show  a  large  increase.  But  from  my 
long  connection  with  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  has  now  arrived  when  many  hitherto  neglected  products 
may  be  cultivated  and  exported  with  considerable  profit,  not  only  to 
the  native  population,  but  to  the  European  markets.  It  always 
seems  to  me  that  to  allow  two  articles  of  commerce  to  absorb,  as 
they  practically  do,  entire  attention,  is  very  like  putting  all  one's 
eggs  into  one  basket,  which  cannot  be  considered  sound  policy.  The 
price  of  palm  oil  some  twenty  years  ago  was  over  £40  a  ton ;  it  went 
down  to  about  £18  a  ton,  and  is  now  about  £25  a  ton.  What  would 
be  the  result  if  a  cheaper  substitute  were  put  on  the  market  ? 

Some  of  us  may  remember  the  once  flourishing  cochineal 
industry  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  but  with  the  introduction  of 
aniline  dyes,  the  cochineal  industry  at  Teneriffe  and  Grand 
Canary  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  had  not  the  banana  industry  been 
taken  up  with  great  energy  the  people  of  those  islands  might  have 
been  reduced  to  a  very  distressful  state. 

A  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  must,  I  think,  lead  one 
to  see  the  necessity  which  really  exists  for  supplementing  palm 
kernels  and  palm  oil  by  subsidiary  products.  Owing  to  the  primitive 
method  the  natives  have  of  expressing  the  palm  oil,  a  good  deal  of 
oil  is  left  in  the  fibrous  refuse,  and  I  have  lately  been  informed  that 
probably  this  refuse  can  be  used  as  a  fertiliser.  Another  fertiliser 
may  in  all  probability  be  obtained  from  the  palm  nut  shells,  which 
at  present  are  useless,  but  which  if  burnt  would  prove  an  excellent 
fertiliser,  owing  to  the  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  they  contain. 

Rubber. — The  one  product  that  appeals  most  to  the  European 
public  just  now  is  rubber  ;  it  became  known  within  the  Colony 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  a  considerable 
quantity  was  exported ;  but  since  the  delimitation  of  the  country 
in  1892  by  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Commission,  the  caravans 
from  the  interior  have  been  prevented  from  entering,  and  the  trade 
has  mainly  been  diverted  to  the  French  port  of  Konakri,  which  is 
about  seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Freetown.  There  remains  to 
us,  however,  a  very  large  tract  of  country  which  appears  to  be 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  the  rubber  tree.  The  demand  for  rubber 
is  increasing  day  by  day,  and  if  it  is  intended  that  Sierra  Leone 
shall. participate  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  production  of  an 
article  for  which  the  soil  and  the  climate  seem  suited,  it  is  evident 
that  steps  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  the  rubber  tree,  as  is  being 
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done    with    such    marked    success   in   Ceylon  and   several    other 
Colonies. 

The  one  great  difficulty  which  would  militate  against  its 
cultivation  is  the  lengthy  time  between  the  planting  and  the 
obtaining  of  results,  which  I  am  informed  with  regard  to  Para 
tree  rubber  is  several  years  ;  but,  of  course,  although  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  most  serious  drawback,  still  there  are  other  quick- 
growing  crops  which  could  be  produced  at  the  same  time.  The 
rubber  hitherto  exported  has  been  obtained  principally  from  the 
rubber  vine,  but  the  quantity  from  the  vines  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  forest.  The  supply  has  been  greatly  diminished  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  forest  clearing,  and  also  by  the  destruction  of  the  vines  in 
obtaining  the  latex ;  therefore,  as  I  have  just  remarked,  if  the  Colony 
is  to  participate  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  supplying  the  European 
market,  it  now  becomes  essential  that  the  rubber  tree  should  be 
planted  and  its  cultivation  form  an  industry  of  the  future. 

Amongst  the  products  which  take  over  five  years  to  mature  may 
be  mentioned  kola  nuts,  cocoanuts,  coffee,  and  cocoa. 

The  quick-growing  crops  with  which  the  natives  are  familiar, 
but  which  in  some  instances  have  been  abandoned  or  very  much 
restricted,  are  ground  nuts,  maize,  ginger,  tobacco,  benni  seed, 
guinea  corn,  rice,  cassada,  and  cotton. 

Piassava. — But  before  speaking  of  some  of  these  crops  specifically, 
I  tyill  refer  to  an  indigenous  bass  fibre  for  which  the  demand  in 
Europe  has  greatly  increased,  known  to  commerce  as  piassava. 
Probably  the  majority  of  persons  are  quite  unaware  what  this  is, 
how  it  is  obtained,  or  whence  it  comes ;  yet  there  is  no  day  when  it 
may  not  be  seen  in  use  in  the  streets  of  London,  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  large  brooms  in  the  hands  of  the  scavengers  to  see 
piassava,  and  to  realise  at  once  the  importance  of  this  fibre  for 
commercial  purposes.  Piassava  is  the  bass  fibre  of  the  lower  or 
fleshy  leaf-stalks  of  the  bamboo  palm.  The  preparation  of  piassava 
is  of  the  simplest,  and  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  West  African 
native  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and  also  from  the  important  fact 
that  he  has  always  used  it  as  his  strongest  kind  of  cordage.  With 
it  he  ties  together  the  canes  used  in  constructing  his  fishing-pots, 
his  strong  bush  traps  for  deer  and  other  small  animals,  and  his 
great  traps  for  catching  the  leopards  which  are  so  destructive  and  so 
much  dreaded.  In  fact,  to  the  native,  piassava  is  indispensable ;  yet 
as  an  article  of  export  little  has  been  done  in  it,  although  the  good 
prices  realised  for  the  small  shipments  made,  together  with  the 
interest  shown  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Probyn  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  have  stimulated  it,  and  it  is  capable  of 
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immense  extension.  .  The  palms  from  which  piassava  is  taken  are 
to  be  found  growing  by  the  mile.  At  present  Sherbro  piassava  is 
the  best,  and  obtains  the  highest  price  of  any  from  West  Africa — 
£30  per  ton. 

Kola  Nuts. — Eeturning  to  the  heavier  cultivated  products,  the 
kola  tree  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  oil  palm.  The  nut  is 
eaten  with  enjoyment  by  every  person  throughout  the  entire  Colony. 
Not  only  is  it  considered  to  be  a  great  staver-off  of  hunger  and  a  pre- 
ventive against  sleep,  but  the  offering  of  kolas  is  an  important  custom 
at  all  country  ceremonies,  and  is  the  usual  complimentary  greeting 
in  daily  life.  Although  such  large  quantities  are  locally  consumed, 
still  sufficient  remain  to  make  extensive  shipments  to  the  natives  at 
the  Gambia  and  at  Senegal,  as  the  following  returns  will  show  : 
1900  1901  1902  1903  1904 

Kola  Nuts    .     Cwts.     14,946         13,391         14,533         15,067       15,560 
Value       .        .        .   £79,218      £51,805      £60,351      £76,276     £80,742 

Kola  is  a  planted  tree,  and  attains  considerable  size  ;  the  value  of 
the  nuts  on  one  tree  may  vary  from  £1  to  £Q.  The  gathering  of 
the  nuts  sets  in  motion  the  activities  of  the  Sierra  Leone  woman 
trader,  who  travels  all  over  the  country,  collecting  them  in  small 
quantities  from  the  villages  in  which  a  few  trees  may  be  found.  I 
have  known  the  congregation  of  the  churches  at  Sherbro  during 
the  kola  season  to  be  diminished  by  half,  through  the  absence 
of  these  women  traders,  kola-buying.  It  is  one  of  the  native 
trades  in  which  there  is  the  keenest  competition,  and  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  these  women  folk,  as  the  nuts  require  very  delicate 
handling  and  constant  overhauling  and  re-packing  on  account  of 
an  insect  peculiar  to  the  nut. 

The  exports  to  Europe  are  merely  nominal— of  the  £76,000  value 
in  1903,  under  £200  went  to  Europe. 

Ground  Nuts. — Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  growing  of 
ground  nuts — you  just  scratch  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  drop  in 
two  shelled  nuts  which  have  been  previously  soaked  for  a  few 
hours ;  you  repeat  this  all  over  the  patch,  and  cover.  They  soon 
sprout,  and  the  patch  looks  exactly  like  a  clover  field,  delightfully 
green  and  most  refreshing.  They  require  no  watering,  as  they  are 
grown  during  the  rains ;  and  their  own  vine  helps  to  kill  other 
vegetation,  so  they  practically  need  very  little  weeding.  In  about 
four  months  they  are  ready  for  digging.  They  grow  in  clusters, 
the  one  nut  producing  several,  and  are  dug  up  like  potatoes.  The 
natives  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  eat  them  either  parched  or 
boiled.  I  have  grown  them  myself  on  the  Government  Compound 
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in  Sherbro  on  the  river  bank,  in  sandy  soil  permeated  by  the  salt 
water,  and  obtained  a  most  abundant  crop. 

Up  to  about  twenty  years  ago  the  Colony  produced  for  exportation 
a  great  quantity  of  ground  nuts.  I  have  seen  in  Freetown  Harbour 
as  many  as  eight  ships  at  one  time  loading  up  ground  nuts ;  but 
the  trade  dwindled  away,  and  to  this  day  has  never  been  revived. 

Why  was  this  ?  The  natives  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  the 
price  paid  by  the  merchants  left  them  no  profit.  This  was  many 
years  ago,  yet  during  all  that  time  our  sister  Colony,  the  Gambia, 
only  some  460  miles  to  the  north  of  Freetown,  has  continued  this 
export  on  a  very  large  scale  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  their  one  article  of  export. 
Their  returns  for  the  last  five  years,  as  shown  in  the  Blue  Book,  are 

as  follows : 

1900  1901  1902  1903  1904 

Ground  Nuts  .  Tons     35,805  25,749  31,612  45,476  43,436 

Value        .        .        .  £221,841  £172,405  £193,485  £275,394  £229,286 

The  whole  of  the  Gambia  is  practically  under  ground-nut 
cultivation ;  so  much  so  that  the  natives  will  not  take  up  the 
growing  of  cotton — although  good  cotton  can  be  grown  there — as  at 
present  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  the  crops  in  ground  nuts. 

If  this  simple  industry  pays  the  Gambia  people  with  an  export 
duty  of  3s.  4d.  per  ton,  why  cannot  it  be  made  to  pay  the  Sierra 
Leone  Colony  and  Protectorate  without  a  duty  ?  It  really  does 
seem  most  remarkable  that  it  has  been  allowed  to  drop. 

Mr.  William  Freeman,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
in  his  interesting  and  instructive  article  upon  the  Cultivation  of 
Ground  Nuts  in  the  West  Indies,  published  in  the  "  West  Indian 
Bulletin,"  vol.  iv.  No.  2  of  1903,1  remarks  that  "the  ground 
nut  is  very  rich  in  oil,  which  is  very  similar  in  character  to  olive 
oil  and  cotton- seed  oil ;  indeed,  so  good  is  this  oil  that  it  is  a  common 
substitute  for,  and  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from,  olive  oil. 
Marseilles  in  1900  imported  no  less  than  104,542  tons  of  ground 
nuts,  principally  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  the  pure  oil. 
The  bulk  of  these  nuts  came  from  the  British  and  French  posses- 
sions on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  a  small  proportion  from 
India."  Of  this  great  quantity,  Sierra  Leone  contributed  less  than 
47  tons,  while  the  Gambia  exported  36,000  tons,  value  £222,000. 

Bice. — Rice-growing  is  one  of  the  principal  native  industries ; 
but  even  this  has  undergone,  among  the  people  themselves,  great 

1  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.  Ground  Nuts  iti 
the  West  Indies,  by  William  G.  Freeman,  A.R.C.S.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.  Issued  in 
pamphlet  form  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  No.  25  of  1903, 
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changes.  For  some  time  past  a  very  beautiful  white  rice  has  been 
grown.  It  is  known  as  "  American  rice  " — it  was  introduced  by  the 
missionaries  from  the  United  States.  This  rice  requires  a  different 
method  of  cultivation  from  the  native  kinds,  of  which  there  are 
several.  It  is  grown  in  wet  land  right  down  to  the  waterside. 
The  great  difference  is  that  when  this  American  rice  is  about  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches  high,  it  is  transplanted  in  little  clumps  ;  and 
although  this  is  a  tedious  operation,  carried  out  by  the  women  and 
children,  yet  it  is  well  worth  the  trouble,  because  when  this  rice  is 
ripening  in  the  ear,  it  is  not  attacked  by  the  birds,  as  the  grain  is 
too  large  and  heavily  set  for  the  beak  of  the  small  rice  birds. 

Now  in  the  fields  of  native  rice,  when  the  grain  is  forming,  it 
becomes  the  food  of  these  destructive  creatures,  and  all  over  the 
fields  may  be  seen  primitive  high  wooden  stages,  on  which  sits  a 
child  with  sling  and  stones,  scaring  off  the  birds. 

If  this  important  difference  in  a  staple  like  rice  can  be  success- 
fully introduced,  why  cannot  other  products  ?  This  is  an  entire 
innovation  into  the  traditional  modes  of  culture,  yet  it  succeeds  and 
is  gaining  in  popularity. 

The  nutritive  properties  of  African-grown  rice  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  but  hitherto  it  has  found  no  favour  in  the  European 
market,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  brownish  tint  and  insufficient 
cleaning,  the  reason  assigned  being  that  a  pure  white  rice  was 
required.  This  objection,  however,  seems  to  be  removed  with  the 
American  rice  I  have  just  described. 

Now,  although  Sierra  Leone  is  absolutely  a  rice  country  and  can 
produce  any  quantity  of  it,  yet  not  only  is  rice  not  exported  to 
Europe,  but  much  rice  is  imported  via  Liverpool.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  rice  trade  is  capable  of  any  amount  of  development  if 
European  prejudice  could  be  removed,  as  I  hope  it  will  be. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association, 
experimental  plantations  were  made  in  Sherbro ;  and  large  cotton 
farms  have  been  established  at  Moyamba,  in  the  Bonietta  District, 
on  the  line  of  railway,  about  seventy  miles  from  Freetown. 

Great  care  was  bestowed  in  making  the  plantations  at  Sherbro, 
under  an  American  expert,  an  education  to  the  natives.  These 
plantations  showed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  encourage  the 
natives  to  cultivate  their  best  grade  of  country  cotton,  known  as 
kwandi  in  the  Mendi  language,  which  like  all  native  cotton  is  a 
perennial,  rather  than  to  endeavour  to  introduce  the  American  or 
Egyptian  annual  varieties.  From  time  immemorial  the  native 
people  have  planted  their  own  cotton,  from  which  they  have  made 
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their  beautiful  country  cloths  that  used  to  form  one  of  the  curren- 
cies of  the  country  in  the  old  slave  days,  and  does  so,  indeed,  to 
some  extent  at  present,  although  British  money  is  much  preferred 
and  in  most  instances  demanded. 

In  the  Lower  Sherbro  it  is  usual  to  find  in  nearly  every  village 
a  single  stalk  or  two  of  cotton,  which  is  planted  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  supplying  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
fetish  medicine.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
natives  taking  up  cotton-growing  extensively,  wherever  transport  is 
available  and  the  price  is  sufficiently  remunerative.  Of  course,  if 
the  price  it  fetches  is  not  remunerative,  it  is  quite  likely  it  will 
cease  to  be  cultivated ;  for  even  now  cloths  are  being  made  on 
native  looms  from  imported  yarns. 

Cocoanuts. — Not  many  years  ago  the  cocoanut  was  only  known 
in  this  country  as  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  fairs  and  the 
popular  game  of  "  three  shies  a  penny."  It  had  then  consequently 
a  somewhat  vulgar  reputation ;  but  for  years  past  it  has  been 
steadily  rising  in  the  social  scale,  and  now,  in  some  form  or  other, 
is  used  extensively  in  the  most  delicate  confectionery.  The  demand 
for  the  various  productions  of  the  cocoanut  has  become  enormous 
and  must  increase. 

Every  part  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  of  value. 

From  the  outer  husk  is  produced  that  fibrous  article  known 
as  coir,  from  which  are  made  door-mats,  carriage-mats,  rope  and 
things  of  that  kind.  The  shell  is  transformed  into  drinking-cups  ; 
the  flesh  of  the  nut  is  dried,  and  is  then  known  commercially  as 
copra.  From  this  is  expressed  the  cocoanut  oil  of  commerce,  which, 
after  treatment,  is  used  in  soap,  candles,  and  that  kind  of  butter 
which  goes  by  such  fancy  names  as  nucoline  and  cocoline.  It  is 
also  largely  used  in  the  cheaper  sorts  of  that  popular  confection 
known  as  chocolate  creams ;  and  after  the  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
copra,  the  refuse,  which  is  known  as  poonac,  is  made  into  cake  for 
cattle  and  poultry,  and  is  used  also  as  a  fertiliser. 

The  flesh  of  the  nut,  without  expressing  the  oil,  may  be  desiccated 
or  shredded  or  sliced,  and  used  for  confectionery,  &c.  We  all  know 
that  there  is  practically  an  endless  number  of  uses  for  cocoanut 
prepared  in  this  way.  I  make  no  allusion  to  the  uses  which  the 
natives  have  for  the  trunk  and  leaves  of  this  palm,  which  are 
probably  well  known  to  most  persons. 

Now,  how  is  the  cocoanut  palm  treated  in  the  Sierra  Leone 
Colony  ?  Well,  it  receives  no  serious  attention  whatever ;  it  is 
only  planted  in  the  most  casual  way,  it  is  dotted  about  here 
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and  thero  in  the  villages,  valued  only  as  a  decorative  tree  for 
its  luxuriant  shade  and  for  its  fruit,  which  is  simply  eaten  as  a 
luxury  and  not  as  food.  It  is  neither  cultivated  nor  turned  to 
commercial  account  in  any  way,  except  in  the  local  market.  Ten 
or  twenty  trees  may  be  found  in  one  village,  and  a  couple  in 
another,  and  occasionally  a  hundred  or  so  may  be  seen  growing 
around  a  town.  Now  I  propose  that  the  cocoanut  should  be 
extensively  planted  for  export  purposes  to  assist  the  demands  of 
the  European  markets. 

Its  cultivation  would  probably  pay  as  well  in  Sierra  Leone  as  in 
other  tropical  countries.  The  fruit  might  be  treated  locally  as  is 
done  in  Ceylon  and  elsewhere,  or  it  could  merely  remain  as  copra 
and  be  exported  in  that  state.  Of  course,  if  it  were  to  be  desiccated 
or  shredded  or  sliced,  it  would  entail  the  employment  of  proper 
machinery ;  but  why  should  the  introduction  of  machinery  with 
power — for  the  preparation  of  this  and  other  products  for  the 
markets — be  longer  delayed  ? 

The  cocoanut  palm  takes  about  seven  years  before  it  bears  in 
Sierra  Leone ;  but  when  once  it  starts  it  is  most  prolific  and  goes 
on  steadily  for  many  years.  I  have  counted  120  full-grown  nuts 
under  the  fronds  of  one  tree.  The  country  can  produce  the  finest 
cocoanuts,  but  they  are  practically  neglected ;  and  now  that  the 
uses  of  the  cocoanut  have  so  greatly  increased,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  why  cocoanut  growing  in  the  Sierra  Leone  Colony  should 
not  be  immediately  taken  up  and  become  of  great  importance. 

While  these  trees  are  maturing,  there  are  crops  of  smaller  pro- 
duce that  are  already  grown  for  native  use,  but  that  might  easily  be 
much  increased  were  there  an  export  market  for  them. 

Of  these  I  will  mention  maize,  pulses,  guinea  corn,  and,  as  an 
export,  bananas. 

Sugar  cane  is  to  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly  in  small  patches  at 
a  great  many  of  the  villages,  and  may  be  purchased  as  cane  for 
eating,  in  the  markets  of  Freetown  and  Bonthe.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  for  sugar-making  has  been  dis- 
regarded. 

Indigo,  too,  is  cultivated  in  small  patches  in  the  country  for  local 
use.  The  anatto  shrub  is  also  frequently  met  with,  and  produces 
the  native  brown  dye. 

Good  tobacco,  known  as  tongone,  is  grown  throughout  the 
Upper  Mendi  country  ;  but  with  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  and 
with  it  the  much -preferred  imported  American  leaf  tobacco,  no 
doubt  this  industry  will  soon  diminish. 
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I  cannot  omit  coffee,  although  I  feel  this  is  delicate  ground. 
Coffee,  if  cultivated,  grows  splendidly,  and  is  in  every  way  a  suitable 
article  for  native  production.  A  few  years  ago,  when  prices  ruled 
high,  it  was  taken  up  with  great  zeal  by  some  of  the  influential 
people  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  much  money  was  expended  upon  its 
culture.  The  price,  however,  gradually  fell,  until  it  became  so  low 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  pick  the  berries,  and  to-day  these  plantations 
are  out  of  cultivation.  It  was  a  cruel  object-lesson  to  the  native 
people,  and  one,  I  am  certain,  that  will  militate  against  taking  up 
other  things.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  an  influential 
native  mentioned  this  subject,  and  reminded  me  how  the  people 
had  suffered  and  how  long  it  would  be  before  they  got  over  id. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  several  products  which  I  consider 
might  be  successfully  grown,  I  am  distinctly  aware  of  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  beset  the  introduction 
of  any  agricultural  industry  which  will  not  show  to  the  natives 
profitable  results  in  a  few  months.  But  still  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  the  penetration  of  the  railway  so  far  into  the  country, 
causing  as  it  does  radical  transformation  in  the  old-time  methods  of 
overland  carriage,  will  be  the  means  of  making  natives  in  those 
parts  contiguous  to  the  railway  as  amenable  to  innovations  in  their 
primitive  methods  of  tilling,  and  in  growing  new  products,  as  in 
the  new  and  rapid  style  of  steam  transport. 

Mr.  Scott  Elliot  reported l  on  the  botany  in  the  district  traversed 
by  the  Anglo-French  Boundary  Commission  in  1892,  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  other  botanist  or  any  geologist  having  been  through  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  Colony.  Some  very  fine  woods  are  in  use 
by  the  local  carpenters  and  shipwrights  in  Sherbro  and  else- 
where. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  agree  with  the  cry  about  scarcity  of 
labour.  Mr.  Fred.  Shelford,  in  his  interesting  Paper  given  before  this 
Institute  in  April  of  last  year,  upon  the  "  Development  of  West  Africa 
by  Eailways,"  stated  that  scarcity  of  labour  on  the  Sierra  Leone 
Kailway  only  occurred  when  military  operations  took  away  the  men 
as  carriers  for  the  troops,  there  having  always  been  sufficient  labour 
of  a  kind.  The  following  figures  speak  for  themselves  : 

June  1902  January  1903  January  1904 

Labourers  employed    .        .     4,685  3,281  3,571 

And  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these  large  numbers  of 

1  Colonial  Reports. — Miscellaneous.  No.  3,  Sierra  Leone.  1893.  "Reports  on 
Botany  and  Geology,"  by  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  Esq.,  and  Miss  Catherine  A.  Raisin. 
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men,  the  people  were  not  inconvenienced  in  regard  to  their  ordinary 
work  ;  they  were  still  able  to  crack  by  hand,  between  a  couple  of 
stones,  the  gigantic  quantity  of  100,404  tons  of  palm  nuts  to  obtain 
the  25,101  tons  of  palm  kernels  which  were  exported  from  the 
Colony  in  1904,  after  expressing  enormous  quantities  of  palm  oil 
for  local  uses  as  well  as  241,131  gallons  exported.  Besides  this, 
they  attended  to  the  general  farming  and  domestic  work  and  to 
the  paid  labour  of  the  mercantile  community. 

When  one  sees  the  numbers  of  children  in  every  village  living  in 
idleness,  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  superstitions  and  fetish  of  the 
worst  kinds,  without  schools  or  teaching  of  any  sort,  it  makes  the 
thinking  man  consider  what  best  can  be  done  to  set  them  to  work 
and  to  turn  their  work  to  profitable  account.  There  seems  to  be 
no  other  opening  for  them  but  agriculture  and  industries  ;  always 
supposing  that  they  have  markets  and  the  means  of  getting  to  the 
markets. 

The  list  of  products  Capable  of  being  cultivated  for  mercantile 
purposes  might  be  much  extended,  but  those  enumerated  will  be 
sufficient  to  set  the  ball  rolling  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  at  Sierra  Leone  a  Governmental  Botanic  and  Agricultural 
Department. 

Would  it  not  be  desirable  for  this  Department  to  circulate  infor- 
mation on  these  subjects  by  means  of  pamphlets  written  in  the 
simplest  style,  and  so  bring  home  to  the  people  the  importance  of 
making  efforts  to  develop  in  the  near  future  the  products  of  their 
land? 

In  a  letter  which  I  received  from  a  prominent  native  at  Sherbro 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  says  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  great 
improvement  amongst  the  people — they  are  eager  to  find  new 
products,  and  are  ready  to  receive  advice." 

Practically  all  the  Sierra  Leoneans  are  readers.  Should  they 
not  be  supplied  with  the  instruction  they  are  eager  to  receive,  and 
which  they  in  their  turn  could  impart,  through  their  itinerating 
traders,  to  the  country  people  ? 

I  cannot  but  consider  that  such  information  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  is  precisely  what  is  required,  and,  I  venture  to 
suggest,  might  be  of  material  assistance  in  helping  to  bring  about 
the  necessary  reforms  in  native  farming.  Travelling  agricultural 
instructors  would  also  be  of  immense  service. 

The  total  acreage  of  land  in  the  Colony,  according  to  the  Blue 
Book  of  1903,  was  approximately  estimated  at  1,900,000,  of  which 
1,800,000  acres  are  estimated  as  being  uncultivated. 
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The  last  census,  taken  in  1901,  was  as  follows  :  Colony — 76,655  ; 
of  this  the  population  of  Freetown  was  34,463. 

In  the  Protectorate  the  approximate  acreage  is  stated  at 
16,830,000,  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  has  been 
hitherto  ascertained,  the  climate  and  surroundings  will  debar  the 
white  man  from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  except  as  a  supervisor. 
If  the  country  is  to  be  brought  under  extensive  cultivation  for  the 
growing  of  the  important  products  I  have  referred  to,  it  can  only  be 
by  the  natives  themselves  ;  what  the  native  requires  is  instruction 
and  encouragement. 

By  the  railway  the  Government  has  removed  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  progress — the  transport  difficulty.  It  has  brought  the  natives  of 
the  country  it  traverses  into  direct  touch  with  the  capital  of  the 
Colony,  and  the  people  have  been  already  greatly  benefited.  It 
seems  only  reasonable  to  hope  that  their  traditional  prejudices  will 
be  gradually  overcome,  as  they  realise  the  pecuniary  gain  that  will 
follow  upon  working  on  modern  lines,  and  on  producing  those 
articles  of  commerce  for  which  the  European  markets  are  clamour- 
ing. The  railway  has  done  much,  but  it  leaves  the  transport  difficulty 
untouched  over  a  very  wide  area.  Before  the  railway  was  made 
agriculture  was  commercially  of  little  use ;  increased  facilities  for 
transport  put  a  value  upon  individual  labour  and  make  the  people 
content  to  remain  on  their  farms,  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  soon 
learn  to  cultivate  on  more  profitable  lines  than  has  hitherto  been 
possible.  But  if  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  instruction,  it  appears 
to  me,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

As  well  as  the  productions  for  export,  the  demand  at  Freetown 
for  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  dried  fish,  and  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption have  become  so  large,  while  the  supply  remains  still  so 
limited,  that  the  cost  of  living  is  now  a  very  serious  item  for  all 
classes.  All  these  things  can  be  produced  in  the  country  and 
the  rivers :  the  difficulty  is  how  to  get  them  cheaply  and  easily 
to  Freetown  from  parts  unaffected  by  the  railway.  There  is  an 
immense  market  for  small  produce. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  my  best  thanks  are  due  to 
Professor  Dunstan  (Director  of  the  Imperial  Institute),  Mr.  W.  G. 
Freeman,  and  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Heinekey  for  the  very  great  assistance 
they  have  afforded  me,  as  well  as  for  the  specimens  of  products 
they  have  so  kindly  lent  to  illustrate  this  Paper;  and  also  to 
Mr.  Frederick  Shelford  for  his  views  of  the  Moa  and  Sehwa 
bridges,  and  of  the  station  at  Baiima,  which  gives  one  a  good  idea 
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of  the  magnitude  of  the  railway  which  is  proving  so  important  a 
factor  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

::::;::':  The  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  original  lime-light  mews. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  TAYLOR- SMITH,  D.D.,  expressed  the 
gratitude  which  the  whole  audience  felt,  not  only  for  the  excellent 
lecture,  but  for  the  very  beautiful  and  unique  views  by  which  it  was 
illustrated.  It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  back  again  in  the 
old  diocese  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  for  ten  and  a  half  years  he  had  had 
the  privilege  of  being  Canon-missioner  part  of  the  time,  and  after- 
wards Bishop.  He  could  confirm  Mr.  Alldridge's  view  that  Sierra 
Leone  was  indeed  a  country  of  great  possibilities.  In  the  days 
before  the  railway,  when  he  travelled  sometimes  alone  and  occasion- 
ally with  Sir  Frederic  Cardew,  then  Governor,  he  was  struck  with 
the  great  stretches  of  territory  and  the  opportunities  open  to  those 
who  could  invest  money,  and  so  further  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
In  regard  to  the  importation  of  ardent  spirits,  he  felt  sure  those  in 
authority  had  the  interest  of  the  natives  so  much  at  heart  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  prevent  that  which  could  only  ruin  the 
future  of  the  country,  both  as  regarded  industry  and  the  well-being 
of  the  natives  themselves. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  desired  to  emphasise  one  point 
to  which  the  lecturer  had  called  attention,  namely,  the  work  that  was 
being  done  by  the  London  and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
for  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  residents  in  these  parts  of 
the  world.  He  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
London  School.  It  was  most  important  to  remember  the  value  of 
the  discoveries  that  had  been  made  regarding  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  serious  illness  and  destruction  of  life  that  had  hitherto 
attended  residence  in  these  tropical  climates.  When  he  was  young 
he  remembered  that  Sierra  Leone — with  which  many  of  his  for- 
bears were  connected  in  commercial  life — was  often  spoken  of  as 
"  the  White  Man's  Grave."  We  were  now  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  that  evil  reputation  would  to  a  large  extent  pass  away, 
and  when,  from  the  improved  conditions,  the  Colony  would  develop 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  illustrations  that  had  accompanied  the 
lecture  showed  what  a  field  there  was  for  development,  not  only  as 
regarded  the  country  itself,  but  as  regarded  the  conditions  under 
which  the  natives  lived.  It  was  like  a  dream  to  think  what  our 
efforts  in  the  future  might  accomplish. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  MUBBAY,  who  was  one  of  the  staff  engaged  upon  the 
construction  of  the  railway,  stated  that  when  he  met  Mr.  Alldridge 
at  Sherbro  he  was  hard  at  work  demonstrating  to  the  natives  the 
use  of  machinery  for  cleaning  the  rice,  the  "  power  "  being  supplied 
by  convicts  from  the  gaol.  Mr.  Alldridge  was  a  man  who  acted  as 
well  as  talked,  and  he  had  the  interests  of  Sierra  Leone  truly  at 
heart.  The  question  of  the  education  of  the  natives  was  undoubtedly 
of  importance.  In  too  many  cases  "  education"  was  understood  to 
mean  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ;  but  what  the  natives  wanted 
was  education  in  agriculture  and  technics,  and  he  believed  the 
Government  had  made  a  start  in  that  direction,  having  converted 
some  of  the  bungalows  used  by  the  railway  staff  into  the  head- 
quarters of  a  school  of  agriculture  and  other  arts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  natives.  Under  the  present  energetic  Governor,  too,  the  country 
north  and  south  of  the  railway  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  was 
being  opened  up  by  the  construction  of  good  roads  for  wheel  traffic, 
which  would  obviously  tend  to  the  development  of  the  line. 

The  CHAIEMAN  (Sir  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G.)  said  that  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen  reminded  him  of  the  West  Indies,  to  which 
his  experience  of  tropical  countries  was  largely  confined.  If  Sierra 
Leone  could  produce  bananas  equal  to  the  magnificent  specimen 
shown  by  Mr.  Alldridge  on  the  screen  there  should  be  a  future  for 
that  industry  in  the  Colony.  He  was  also  struck  by  the  fine  specimen 
of  the  cocoanut  palm.  He  had  had  some  experience  of  the  industry, 
which  was  now  rather  looking  up,  and  there  was  a  good  demand 
springing  up  in  the  United  States  for  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut 
products.  If  what  they  had  seen  was  a  fair  sample,  Sierra  Leone 
might  do  worse  than  cultivate  this  industry. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  to  Mr.  Alldridge  and  to  the  Chair- 
man. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  E.  Boosri,  Librarian  E.C.I.) 

The  Empire  and  the  Century.  A  series  of  Essays  on  Imperial 
Problems  and  Possibilities.  By  various  writers.  8vo.  Pp.  xxiii.- 
895.  London :  John  Murray.  1905.  (Price  21s.) 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  the  views  of  representative  men  and 
women  upon  those  special  departments  of   Imperial   development  with 
which  they  are  severally  qualified  to  deal,  as  well  as  to  give  an  authorita- 
tive account  of  the  British  Empire  as  it  appeared  to  contemporaries  at 
this  particular  moment  of  its  history.      It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to 
improve  upon  the  list  of  writers  who  have  assisted  in  the  production  of 
the  work,  which  should  have  more  than  a  passing  interest  and  value,  and 
which  many  hope  may  be  the   first  issue   of   an    annual   or  bi-annual 
publication.     The  rapid  flow  of  events  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  and 
the  changes — commercial,    political  and  social — which  are  ever   taking 
place,  require  periodical  treatment  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  those  in 
search  of  reliable  information.     The  contributors  to  the  volume  number 
fifty-two  and  are  all  experts  upon  the  special  questions  with  which  they 
deal  and  believers  in  constructive  Imperialism.     In  a  limited  amount  of 
space  it  is  not  possible  to  set  out  the  names  of  the  writers,  nor  to  mention 
even  the  titles  of  the  articles  themselves.     The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  viz.,  Imperial  Organism,  and  Constituents  of  Empire.     The  first  is 
subdivided  into  Principles  of  Empire,  and  Mechanism  of  Empire.     In 
these  two  subdivisions  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  questions  which 
should  be  closely  studied  by  the  British  people  at  this  critical  period  of 
Imperial  evolution.     Here  are  set  forth  all  the  essentials  for  an  Imperial 
ideal,  all  the  deep-lying  causes  which  are  drawing  the  Empire  into  more 
intimate  political  relations  as  well  as  into  closer  commercial  connection. 
As  regards  the   Mechanism  of  Empire,  there  are  a  number  of  articles 
ranging  from  religious  and  educational  matters  to  questions  of  defence, 
postal   and   telegraph   matters,   and   Imperial   organisation.       Part    II. 
consists  of  articles  dealing  with  various  portions  of  the  Empire  in  the 
following  order:  Canada,  Australasia,  South  Africa,  India,  Cej'lon  and 
Burma,  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  the  Straits  Settlements,  West  and  East 
Africa,  and  the  West  Indies.    The  writers  are  all  well-known  experts,  and 
include  such  names  as  Sir  Charles  Eliot,  Sir  William  Garstin,  Valentine 
Chirol,  Dr.  Parkin,  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Sir  John  Colomb,  Lady  Lugard, 
Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  E.  B.  Sargant,  Sir  Thomas  Holdich,  and  many  others 
who  are  equally  well  known.     As  a  sign  of  the  increased  attention  now 
being  given  to  questions  affecting  the  relations  between  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  the  volume  is  most  welcome.     It  is  also  welcome  as  a  repository 
of  information   for  those  who  desire  to  study  the  many  and  interesting 
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questions  of  Colonial  expansion  and  development  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  In  one  or  two  instances  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  small  points 
which  may  possibly  receive  attention  in  a  future  edition.  On  page  214, 
in  dealing  with  the  Navy  and  the'Colonies,  it  is  said  that  the  acknowledged 
power  of  the  fleet  is  due  to  sacrifices  made  by  the  people  of  the  Mother- 
land, and  that  no  part  of  our  vast  outlying  Empire  has  shared  these 
sacrifices.  Surely  the  writer  must  have  overlooked  the  contributions  ot 
Australia,  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  other  Colonies  towards  imperial  defence. 
On  page  584,  Mr.  Sargant  speaks  of  coloured  people  of  Basuto  origin, 
which  should  no  doubt  be  of  Bantu  origin.  Colonel  Owen  Thomas,  in  an 
article  on  "  Colonisation  in  South  Africa,"  in  speaking  of  the  development 
of  orange  farming,  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  orange  fuel  may 
supersede  coal  where  the  latter  commodity  is  costly  or  difficult  to  obtain. 
This  magnificent  work  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Goldman,  who 
contributes  an  interesting  introduction.  In  spite  of  the  900  pages 
contained  in  the  book,  the  publisher  has  successfully  combined  lightness, 
in  regard  to  weight,  with  clearness  of  type. 

Stow,  George  W.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.- The  Native  Paces  of  South 
Africa.  A  history  of  the  intrusion  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bantu 
into  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Bushmen,  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.  Edited  by  George  McCall  Theal,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 
8vo.  London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  Ltd.  1905.  (Price  21s.) 

Travellers  and  explorers  have  from  time  to  time  attempted  a  study  of 
the  various  races  inhabiting  the  continent  of  Africa  south  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  have  commented  upon  the  early  migrations  of  the  tribes  from  North  to 
South  in  general  terms,  and  as  a  rule  without  giving  the  subject  that 
attention  which  its  importance  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view 
demands.  Few  of  the  early  settlers  took  sufficient  interest  in  the  tribes 
by  which  they  were  surrounded  to  attempt  to  gather  together  their 
traditional  history,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  old  tribal  chroniclers, 
who  were  the  repositories  of  the  traditional  lore  of  the  country,  passed 
away,  giving  place  to  what  may  be  termed  the  quasi-educated  native,  who 
invariably  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  tribal  traditions  of  his  fore- 
fathers. In  the  year  1843,  however,  Mr.  George  Stow  arrived  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  settled  on  the  then  extreme  border,  and  at  once  set  to 
work  to  gather  together  reliable  information  regarding  the  manners  and 
customs  and  the  early  history  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting  the  country. 
The  results  of  his  researches  are  most  ably  set  forth  in  this  work,  which  is 
the  most  valuable  and  complete,  so  far  as  the  native  races  of  South 
Africa  are  concerned,  which  has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Stow  unfortunately 
did  not  live  to  see  his  'work  through  the  press  ;  but  the  manuscript  was 
purchased  by  Miss  Lucy  C.  Lloyd,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities 
upon  the  Bushmen,  and  placed  by  her  in  the  capable  hands  of  Dr.  G. 
M.  Theal,  who  undertook  the  editorial  duties  as  well  as  the  production 
of  the  book.  In  discussing  the  opinions  which  have  been  set  forth  from 
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time  to  time,  Mr.  Stow  combines  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  various 
tribes  with  a  thorough  study  of  the  literature  regarding  the  native  races  of 
South  Africa.  His  enquiries  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  Bush- 
men alone  were  the  true  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  that  all  the 
stronger  races  without  exception  were  mere  intruders.  He  bases  this  con- 
viction upon  the  fact  that  traces  of  Bushman  cave-paintings  were  still  to 
be  found  in  every  direction,  and  even  in  localities  where  for  a  generation  or 
two  no  Bushman  had  been  seen.  Further,  he  points  out  the  struggle  for 
existence  of  the  Bushmen  at  the  hands  of  their  more  powerful  enemies, 
who  pressed  in  from  every  side  for  upwards  of  two  centuries,  a  period 
which  commenced  with  the  Southern  migration  of  the  Hottentot 
hordes  and  did  not  end  until  the  last  surviving  clans  had  been  extermi- 
nated and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author,  their  bones  left  to  bleach 
amid  the  rugged  precipices  of  the  Malutis.  Continuing  his  researches 
Mr.  Stow  deals  with  the  migrations  and  history  of  the  various  powerful 
tribes  which  subsequently  came  upon  the  scene  in  South  Africa,  such 
as  the  Hottentot  tribes,  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  Bechoana  and 
Basutu,  the  pastoral  and  more  warlike  Coast  Kaffirs,  the  Abatembu 
and  Amampondo  tribes,  the  Arnazulu,  Matabili,  and  Natal  tribes,  etc.,  and 
in  each  case  deals  with  their  manners  and  customs  in  order  to  throw  a 
clearer  light  upon  their  probable  migration  and  origin.  His  enquiries 
and  conclusions  are  of  great  value  both  from  an  ethnological  and 
historical  point  of  view,  and  cannot  fail  to  create  a  large  amount  of 
attention  among  those  who  have  in  any  way  studied  the  native  question 
in  South  Africa.  The  illustrations  of  Bushman  art,  etc.,  together  with  a 
copious  index  compiled  by  Dr.  Theal,  add  considerably  to  the  general 
value  and  utility  of  the  book. 

Mingard,  W.  Vere. — Round  the  World  :  Our  Colonial  Cousins,  or 
Britain  Beyond  the  Seas.  12mo.  Pp.  288.  London  :  T.  C.  & 
E.  C.  Jack.  1905.  (Price  Is.  Kd.) 

The  want  of  good  elementary  descriptive  works  regarding  the  British 
Empire  as  a  whole  is  continually  felt,  and  those  who  desire  to  devote 
special  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
often  at  a  loss  to  know  what  book  to  recommend  to  young  students  placed 
under  their  care.  In  spite  of  the  existence  of  several  excellent  com- 
pendiums  there  is  room  for  a  book  to  be  issued  periodically  in  which  the 
changes  which  are  continually  taking  place  in  our  vast  and  wide-spread 
JKmpire  may  be  duly  noted.  The  work  under  notice,  which  is  stated  to 
have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  Vere  Mingard,  the  head  master  of  a 
London  school,  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  history,  geography,  physical 
features,  the  principal  commodities  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  etc.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  Australasian 
section  has  been  taken  from  a  work  entitled  "Australasia,"  which  was 
published  last  year  and  bore  the  name  of  G.  L.  Glover  as  the  author. 
That  work  was  duly  noticed  in  this  Journal  and  certain  errors  pointed 
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out,  all  of  which,  however,  again  appear  in  the  present  volume.  As  regards 
the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  dealt  with,  the  information  is,  as  a  rule, 
well  selected  and  arranged,  but  far  too  many  errors  have  been  allowed  to 
appear,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  in  a  prefatory  note  that  "  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  matter  has  official  warrant  for  its  accuracy."  For  instance, 
the  West  Indies  should  not  appear  under  the  heading  of  Canada,  nor 
should  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas  be  described  as  a  British  Naval  Station. 
The  author  states  that  a  branch  railway  line  will  probably  be  made  ere 
long  from  Bulawayo  (which  by  the  way  is  incorrectly  spelt),  to  Salisbury. 
This  line  was  finished  and  opened  for  traffic  in  November,  1902.  Uganda 
is  not  a  part  of  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate,  nor  is  it  correct  to 
state  that  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  were  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  The  work  contains  a  number  of  coloured  plates  and 
illustrations  which  might  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  photographic 
reproductions. 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Dalton  (K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.)— 

Himalayan  Journals,  or  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  Bengal,  the 

Sikkim,  and  Nepal  Himalayas,  the  Khasa  Mountains,  etc.     8vo. 

Pp.xxxi.-574.     London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.    1905.    (Price  6s.) 

The    re-issue    of  this   delightful    work   in    a   cheaper    form    will    be 

welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  readers.     It  is  reprinted  from   the   first 

(unabridged)  edition,  with  the  omission  of  some  of  the  appendices  which 

were  only  of  limited  general  interest.     The  work  is  so  well  known  that  it 

is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  which  contains  so 

much  valuable  information,  not  alone  for  the  scientific  student  but  for 

the  general  reader.     The  reprint  has  been  revised  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 

whose  portrait  appears  as  a  frontispiece,  whilst  the  original  woodcuts, 

many  of  them  from  original  drawings  by  Sir  Joseph,  have  been  supplied 

by  Mr.  John  Murray. 

Lyne,  Robert  Nunez  (F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.). — Zanzibar  in  Contemporary 
Times  :  a  Short  History  of  the  Southern  East  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  8vo.  Pp.  xii.-328.  London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 
1905.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

r  For  the  past  fifteen  years  Zanzibar  has  been  a  British  Protectorate,  or 
in  other  words  is  a  protected  State  or  a  Sultanate  under  British  protec- 
tion. Previous  to  this  it  had  for  many  years  engaged  the  attention  of 
various  European  nations,  owing  mainly  to  its  advantageous  position  as  a 
centre  of  trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa.  Its  history  from  a  British 
point  of  view  dates  back  to  the  year  1798,  when  a  British  squadron 
called  at  the  island  for  stores,  and  a  boat's  crew,  being  lured  from  the 
shore,  was  murdered.  Taking  this  period  as  a  starting-point,  Mr.  Lyne, 
who  is  officially  connected  with  the  Zanzibar  Civil  Service,  gives  us  a 
very  complete  review  of  events  regarding  the  history  of  the  country  as 
well  as  the  people  of  this  East  African  Protectorate.  He  describes  the 
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most  interesting  persons  and  events  that  are  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  rulers  of  Zanzibar  and  their  dominions  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  people  and  industries 
of  the  island.  He  points  out  the  part  which  has  been  played  by 
representatives  of  this  country  in  the  administration  and  development  of 
Zanzibar,  the  achievements  of  whom  are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  India  Office,  and  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Lyne  has 
produced  a  work  which  will  call  attention  to  a  comparatively  little- 
known  portion  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  this  country,  which  has 
however  a  most  interesting  and  romantic  history.  To  use  the  author's 
own  words :  "  The  story  is  that  of  an  Arab  potentate  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  founding  a  nation  in  a  land  which  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
colonised  by  his  countrymen ;  of  a  small  and  unnoticed,  almost  unknown, 
island  advancing  to  wealth  and  fame,  enslaving  half  a  continent,  and 
afterwards  at  death  grips  with  the  Powers  of  Christendom ;  of  those 
Powers,  like  vultures  upon  the  prey,  dividing  the  spoils  of  their  exhausted 
victim ;  and  of  an  island,  still  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  trough, 
yet  buoyant  and  of  fair  promise."  As  regards  the  future  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  island  Mr.  Lyne  is  most  optimistic.  Its  advantageous 
position  and  splendid  harbour  accommodation  will,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
counteract  any  advantages  which  Mombasa  may  gain  owing  to  the 
Uganda  Railway.  The  book  is  full  of  interesting  details  and  useful 
information,  and  contains  a  number,  of  excellent  illustrations. 

Hopkins,  J.  Castell  (F.S.S.). — The  Canadian  Annual  Review  of 
Public  Affairs,  1904.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-630.  Toronto:  Annual 
Review  Publishing  Co.  (Price  12s.  6d.) 

The  utility  of  this  record  of  events  in  Canada  has  already  been  proved, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  that  it  has  reached  its  fourth  year  of  publi- 
cation, it  may  be  looked  upon,  as  one  of  the  permanent  works  of  reference 
relating  to  the  Canadian  Dominion.  It  appeals  to  all  classes,  not  only  of 
the  country  with  which  it  more  especially  deals,  but  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  as  it  is  a  necessary  guide  to  the  progress  and 
political  condition  of  Canada  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Its  contents,  as  usual,  are  of  a  most  miscellaneous  character,  and  embrace 
all  the  leading  questions  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Canadian 
Government  and  people  during  the  year  1904.  The  opening  section  is  a 
record  of  Dominion  political  affairs,  which  is  followed  by  an  able  review 
of  the  political  condition  of  the  several  Provinces.  The  relations  of 
Canada  with  the  Empire  and  with  the  United  States  are  set  forth,  and 
embrace  all  the  more  important  questions  which  engaged  attention  during 
the  year,  such  as  the  Canadian  Preferential  Tariff,  the  campaign  for 
Fiscal  Beform,  the  proposals  for  a  Colonial  Conference,  the  Canadian 
view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  the  reorganisation  of  the  British 
defence  system,  the  relations  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  &c.  Economic 
questions  are  dealt  with  at  considerable  length,  and  embrace  agricultural 
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developments  and  conditions,  forest  production,  banking  and  many  other 
topics  of  equal  interest  and  value.  The  legislation  regarding  educational 
affairs  is  set  forth  at  considerable  length,  and  supplies  all  the  details  con- 
nected with  this  important  part  of  the  progress  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  not 
possible  to  refer  in  further  detail  to  the  many  other  useful  features  of  the 
work,  which  is  compiled  by  Mr.  J.  Castell  Hopkins  and  contains  a  large 
number,  of  photographs  of  the  public  and  representative  men  of  Canada. 

Bell,  W.  H.  Somerset,  and  Nathan,  Manfred  (LL.D.).— The  Legal 
Handbook  of  Practical  Laws  and  Procedure,  together  with 
Tariffs  of  Fees  of  Office  and  Stamps  in  British  South  Africa, 
together  with  a  Law  List,  1905.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv-891.  Grahams- 
town  :  African  Book  Co.  (Price  25s.) 

This  is  the  second  issue  of  the  Legal  Handbook  of  British  South  Africa, 
and  contains  all  the  excellent  features  of  its  predecessor  together  with 
numerous  additions  and  improvements  occasioned  by  the  many  important 
changes  in  legislation,  particularly  with  regard  to  deeds,  registers,  patents, 
stamp  duties,  and  administration  of  estates.  The  information  embodied 
in  the  work  is  indispensable  to  those  connected  with  the  legal  profession, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  disappointing  to  hear  that  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Law  List  considerable  apathy  has  been  shown  by  practitioners  in 
South  Africa,  with  the  result  that  several  names  have  been  omitted  owing 
to  the  non-receipt  of  the  required  information.  The  work,  which  consists 
of  some  900  pages,  constitutes  a  ready  means  of  reference  to  the  living 
law  and  practice  of  South  Africa  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals. 

Broomhead,  J.  W. — Round  the  Band.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.100.  London: 
"  Financial  Times  "  Office.  1905.  (Price  2s.  6d.) 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
"  Financial  Times,"  and  is  a  guide  to  the  present  position  and  prospects  of 
the  mines  of  the  Rand.  The  writer  has  gathered  together  many  useful 
details  which  will  prove  of  service  to  the  investing  public,  and  has,  in 
additon  to  giving  full  information  regarding  the  various  companies,  em- 
bodied a  few  brief  notes  regarding  the  future  prospects  of  the  mines,  the 
native  labour  question,  and  Chinese  versus  Kaffir  labour. 

King,  W.  J.  Harding  (M.R.A.S.,  F.R.G.S.).— A  Search  for  the 
Masked  Tawareks.  8vo.  Pp.  viii-334.  London :  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  1903.  (Price  6s.) 

A  mystery  seems  to  brood  over  the  marauding  nomads  dealt  with  in 
this  work,  whose  home  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  trackless  wastes  of  the 
Sahara  far  away  to  the  south  of  Algeria.  Though  not  immediately  con- 
cerned with  any  of  our  West  African  Colonies,  the  presence  of  these 
people,  known  as  "Tawareks"  or  "God-forsaken,"  is  felt  and  dreaded 
throughout  the  Great  Sahara,  the  southern  edge  of  which  extends  to  the 
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northern  territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony.  It  was  in  search  of  this 
little-known  race  that  the  author  proceeded  on  his  journey,  an  account  of 
which,  together  with  a  description  of  the  people  themselves,  is  contained 
in  these  well-written  pages.  The  Tawareks  are  a  Berber  race,  and  when 
driven  northward  by  scarcity  of  water,  lack  of  forage  for  their  herds  and 
other  causes,  are  to  be  found  encamped  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  desert. 
Mr.  King  undertook  his  somewhat  perilous  journey  with  the  main  object 
of  meeting  these  wanderers  and  obtaining  some  photographs  of  the 
Tawareks — whose  faces,  in  accordance  with  a  curious  custom,  are 
rigorously  concealed  by  a  mask.  The  difficulties  attending  such  a  journey 
can  be  readily  imagined,  but  with  indomitable  perseverance  Mr.  King  not 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  excellent  photographs  of  both  men 
and  women,  which  are  embodied  in  the  work,  but  he  further  obtained 
details  as  to  the  Tawarek  marriage  customs,  their  method  of  hunting, 
an  account  of  their  raids,  their  weapons,  and  other  details  of  extreme 
value  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  origin  of  the  Berber  tribes. 

Morgan,  Henry  J.,  and  Burpee,  Lawrence  J. — Canadian  Life  in 
Town  and  Country.  12mo.  Pp.  xii-267.  London :  George 
Newnes  Ltd.  1905.  (Price  3s.  6d.) 

This  work  forms  one  of  a  series  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  George 
Newnes  Limited,  known  as  "  Our  Empire,"  and  is  an  up-to-date  account 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  which  the  authors  have  dealt  with  a  series 
of  important  questions  affecting  the  present  and  future  prospects  of  the 
country,  and  the  advantages  which  Canada  offers  to  the  industrious 
settler.  The  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  in  which  the  Authors 
deal  with  the  New  Dominion,  the  French-Canadian,  the  political  and 
judicial  systems,  trade  and  commerce,  the  Militia,  the  Indians,  education 
and  journalism,  literature  and  art,  and  other  questions  of  equal  import- 
ance to  all  students  of  the  history  and  progress  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 
In  each  case  the  information  has  been  carefully  selected  and  arranged 
and  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  manner  which  is  not  only  instructive 
but  entertaining.  Both  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Burpee  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  Canada,  and  the  information  they 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  discussion  of  the  above-mentioned  topics  is  both 
practical  and  well  thought  out. 

Raja  Binaya  Krishna  Deb. — The  Early  History  and  Growth  of 
Calcutta.  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  280.  Calcutta :  Romesh  Chandra 
Ghose.  1905.  (Price  7s.  Qd.) 

In  setting  forth  the  early  history  and  marvellous  growth  of  Calcutta, 
the  Eaja  Binaya  Krishna  has  gathered  together  his  references  and  notes 
from  a  wide  field  of  research,  and  has  produced  a  connected  record  of 
the  original  conditions  of  Calcutta,  the  present  capital  of  ^the  British 
Indian  Empire.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  town  from  the  period  of  a 
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remote  antiquity  to  modern  times,  and  refers  to  its  gradual  advance  from 
a  commercial,  social,  and  educational  point  of  view.  He  sets  forth  the 
advantages  which  have  attended  British  rule  in  the  administration  of  the 
city,  and  the  multiplication  and  diversity  of  employments  which  have  so 
much  benefited  the  native  population.  In  agriculture,  the  improvements 
have  been  of  manifold  good  to  the  poorer  cultivators,  whilst  great  centres 
of  intellectual  energy  have  multiplied  upon  the  land  and  diffused  their 
influence  to  the  remotest  district.  At  the  same  time  the  evils  accom- 
panying the  sudden  growth  of  manufactures  are  set  forth  and  discussed 
with  considerable  ability.  Other  questions  dealt  with  embrace  civil  and 
criminal  judicature  under  British  rule,  the  press  of  Bengal,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  European  society,  the  social  life  and  ideas  of  the  Hindus, 
and  several  other  topics  regarding  the  progress  and  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Bengal  and  of  Calcutta  in  particular. 

The  Oxford  Atlas  of  the  British  Colonies.  Parti.  British  Africa. 
4to.  Oxford  :  William  Stanford  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  2s.  6(7.) 

The  Oxford  Atlas  of  the  British  Colonies  which  is  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  William  Stanford  &  Co.,  the  map-makers  of  Oxford,  is  a  work 
which  will  prove  of  considerable  use  in  educating  the  people  of  this 
country  as  to  the  importance  of  the  British  possessions  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  issued  in  separate  parts,  the  first  being  devoted 
to  British  Africa,  which  contains  seventeen  maps  of  the  various  possessions 
in  East,  West  and  South  Africa.  There  are  maps  showing  the  rainfall, 
pressure,  vegetation,  nationalities  &c.,  as  well  as  the  physical  and  political 
characteristics  of  the  country.  As  regards  the  temperature  maps,  the 
course  adopted  has  been  to  indicate  the  mean  temperatures  really  experi- 
enced in  different  parts  of  Africa,  instead  of  what  the  temperatures  might 
be  under  certain  theoretical  conditions.  All  the  maps  have  been  specially 
drawn  and  the  most  recent  information  embodied. 

Harding,  Colonel  Colin  (C.M.G.,  F.R.G.S.).— In  Remotest  Barotse- 
land,  being  an  Account  of  a  Journey  of  over  8,000  miles  through 
the  wildest  and  remotest  parts  of  Leivanika's  Empire.  8vo. 
Pp.  xv-413.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1905.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

Colonel  Colin  Harding  has  had  a  somewhat  lengthy  and  unique 
experience  of  life  in  Rhodesia  and  Barotseland,  and  has  occupied  the 
positions  of  Acting  Administrator  of  North-West  Ehodesia  and  Com- 
mandant of  the  Barotse  Native  Police.  He  it  was  who  accompanied 
the  Barotse  King  to  England  three  years  ago  during  the  Corona- 
tion celebrations,  a  visit  which  is  now  fully  described  in  the  book 
under  notice.  In  his  account  of  his  travels  through  Lewanika's 
empire,  Colonel  Harding  makes  his  starting  point  the  Victoria  Falls, 
so  that  the  reader  plunges  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  which  has 
recently  been  brought  so  close  to  Cape  Town  by  means  of  the  new 
railway  extension,  and,  as  it  were,  accompanies  the  author  through 
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storm  and  sunshine,  hunger,  thirst,  and  what  seemed  insuperable  diffi- 
culties, to  the  source  of  the  Zambesi,  which  waters  so  large  a  tract  of 
British  Central  Africa.  Colonel  Harding  is  a  good  example  of  our 
"  Empire  extenders."  He  has  closely  studied  the  character  Of  the  natives 
amongst  whom  he  has  lived,  and  in  several  instances  points  out  the 
disadvantages  regarding  native  labour.  The  value  of  the  phonograph  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  Author's  account  of  his  interviews  with  native 
chiefs,  during  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  to  them  words  of 
wisdom  from  Lewanika,  which,  however,  were  attributed  to  witchcraft, 
one  of  the  only  punishable  crimes  of  the  country.  Reference  is  constantly 
made  to  the  persistent  slave-raiding  of  several  of  the  tribes,  which  necessi- 
tates others  remaining  in  a  constant  state  of  armed  resistance,  that 
naturally  prevents  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the  country.  Probably  no 
man  has  seen  so  much  of  Barotseland  as  Colonel  Harding,  who.  with 
much  tact  and  ability,  gained  by  constant  contact  with  native  tribes, 
passed  through  little-known  districts  and  obtained  much  useful  information 
both  from  a  geographical  and  ethnological  point  of  view.  The  details 
of  his  travels  are  set  forth  in  a  simple  and  entertaining  manner,  and  many 
useful  notes  regarding  the  resources  of  the  country  appear  throughout 
the  book. 

Fisher,  Ruth  B. — On  the  Borders  of  Pigmy  Land.   8vo.   Pp.  ix.-21 5. 
London  :  Marshall  Brothers.     1905.     (Price  Bs.  Qd.) 

The  Protectorate  of  Uganda  affords  many  fields  of  study  for  the 
naturalist,  the  ethnologist,  the  tourist  and  the  missionary.  Problems  of 
considerable  difficulty  had  to  be  solved  before  the  various  Settlements 
which  are  now  dotted  about  its  vast  area  could  be  established.  In  the 
course  of  a  very  few  years,  and  by  the  efforts  of  such]  men  as  Sir  John 
Kirk,  Sir  William  Mackinnon,  Sir  Gerald  Portal,  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
and  others,  slavery  has  been  abolished,  the  people  have  been  released 
from  a  tyrannous  despotism,  and  peace  and  contentment  have  been  given 
to  a  much-disturbed  land.  The  education  of  the  natives  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  missionary  societies  with  conspicuous  success.  It  was  in 
connection  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society  that  Mrs.  Fisher  visited 
Uganda  in  the  year  1900,  and  in  her  very  graphic  description  of  the 
country  she  has  set  before  the  reader  a  most  glowing  account  of  its  pro- 
gress under  British  Administration  and  the  advance  already  made  in 
civilisation  and  material  well-being.  As  the  writer  of  the  prefatory  note 
states,  Mrs.  Fisher  has  in  her  well-written  pages  enabled  us  to  share  her 
adventures  without  the  discomforts.  She  deals  in  succession  with  the 
condition  of  the  country,  the  language,  child  life,  missionary  work, 
medical  work,  and  scholastic  work,  and  relates  her  many  and  varied 
experiences  during  her  extended  travels  to  Lake  Albert  Edward  and 
through  the  provinces  of  Uganda,  Toro,  Bunyoro  and  Ankole.  A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "  a  climb  to  the  snows,'?  in  which  Mrs.  Fisher  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  trip  to  the  snow-peaks  of  Mount  Ruwenzori,  which  is  by  no 
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means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  her  narrative.  Numerous  photo- 
graphic illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  which,  however,  is 
without  an  index. 

Lawson,  Sir  Charles. — Memories  of  Madras.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii-313. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  10s.  6d.) 

As  a  biographical  work  these  "  Memories  of  Madras  "  will  prove  of 
service  to  those  in  search  of  information  regarding  the  founders  and  early 
history  of  what  was  known  as  Fort  St.  George.  Sir  Charles  Lawson  was 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  "  Madras  Mail "  both  as  Editor  and 
Managing  Proprietor,  and  the  various  sketches  of  individuals  which 
appear  in  this  work  originally  appeared  in  that  journal,  but  have  now 
been  recast  and  enlarged.  The  reader  obtains  glimpses  of  men  and 
things  of  former  days  in  Madras  compiled  mainly  from  the  official  records 
of  the  India  Office  and  from  the  archives  of  the  British  Museum.  Dealing 
first  of  all  with  the  career  of  Francis  Day,  who  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  settlement  of  Madras.  Sir  Charles  Lawson  treats  in  succes- 
sion the  careers  of  such  well-known  men  identified  with  the  early  history 
of  India  as  Thomas  Pitt,  Lord  Macartney,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  Sir  George 
Staunton,  and  many  others  who  were  connected  with  Fort  St.  George  in 
the  earlier  days.  He  relates  the  story  of  Thomas  Snodgrass,  who  was 
Collector  and  Chief  Administrator  of  the  Ganjam  Province,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  and  refused  a  pension.  Although  he  had  amassed  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  he  compelled  the  Directors  of  the  Company  to  grant 
him  a  pension  by  filling  the  role  of  crossing-sweeper  in  Leadenhall  Street 
immediately  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  palatial  India  House.  Sir 
Charles  Lawson  relates  many  other  anecdotes  regarding  the  early  history 
of  the  settlement  of  Madras  and  the  work  of  the  East  India  Company. 
He  has  gathered  together  from  the  old  records  many  details  of  the  careers 
of  the  leading  residents  and  officials  which  are  particularly  instructive 
and  most  entertaining.  A  large  number  of  illustrations  appear  throughout 
the  work. 

Hill,  J.  G. — The  Calvert  Scientific  Exploring  Expedition  (Australia, 
1896).  Sm.  4to.  Pp.  viii-44.  London  :  George  Philip  &  Son. 
1905.  (Price  2s.) 

In  this  account  of  an  expedition,  organised  by  the  South  Australian 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia  for  the  partial 
exploration  of  Australia,  which  met  with  considerable  reverses,  and  the 
subsequent  organisation  of  relief  expeditions,  the  compiler  has  drawn  to  a 
large  extent  upon  newspaper  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  Australian 
press  at  the  time.  The  narrative  gives  the  tragic  details,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  ascertained,  of  the  death  of  two  members  of  the  expedition  whose 
bodies  were  subsequently  recovered  and  left  no  doubt  that  they  fell  victims 
to  hunger  and  thirst  in  that  Sahara  of  sand  in  which  during  the  past 
hundred  years  or  more  men  have  accepted  the  risks  of  exploration  for  the 
love  of  the  work  and  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  characterises  the 
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race.  The  expedition  was  led  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Wells  and  consisted  of 
several  well-known  and  experienced  explorers  and  bushmen,  and  started 
from  Mullewa,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Geraldton  in  Western 
Australia.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  map  which  shows 
the  track  of  the  expedition.  The  narrative  is  particularly  free  from 
orthographical  errors,  but  on  the  first  page,  in  dealing  with  Australian 
exploration  generally,  the  Author  refers  to  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Trench  in  1789,  which  should  be  that  of  Captain  Watkin  Tench. 

The  Bahama  Islands.     Edited  by  George  Burbank  Shattuck,  Ph.D. 
Koyal  8vo.     Pp.  630.     New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.     1905. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Baltimore  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
production  of  a  work,  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  will  long  occupy  a  lead- 
ing position  as  the  most  authentic  and  reliable  account  of  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  work  is  divided  into  sixteen  distinct  chapters  upon 
various  subjects  pertaining  to  those  islands ;  the  papers  having  been 
prepared  by  specialists,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  the  expedition 
organised  by  the  Society,  and  directed  the  work  of  their  respective 
investigations.  In  the  organisation  of  the  expedition  provision  was  made 
and  suitable  men  selected  to  carry  on  investigations  in  geology, 
palaeontology,  tides,  terrestrial  magnetism,  climate,  soils  and  agricultural 
conditions,  vegetation,  mosquitos,  fishes,  batrachians  and  reptiles, 
mammals,  birds,  sanitary  conditions,  commercial  geography,  and  a 
history  of  the  people  who  have  inhabited  the  islands.  To  refer  in 
detail  to  the  various  papers  would  considerably  exceed  the  space  allotted 
in  this  Journal  for  notices  of  new  books.  It  would  also  be  invidious  to 
submit  any  special  article  for  treatment  when  all  are  of  so  high  a 
character,  and  have  been  so  ably  written.  The  work  is  without  doubt 
the  best  that  has  appeared  regarding  the  Bahamas,  and  contains  a  mass 
of  information  regarding  the  origin,  history,  geological  features,  and 
natural  history  of  those  islands.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
large  number  of  illustrations,  which  are  excellent  specimens  of  photo- 
graphic art. 

Pullen-Burry,  B. — Ethiopia  in  Exile,  Jamaica  Revisited.     12mo. 
Pp.  288.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.     1905.     (Price  6s.) 

From  the  title  of  this  book  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  relates  to  life  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  where, 
according  to  the  Author's  own  showing,  Ethiopia  is  far  from  being  in  exile, 
but  enjoys  that  freedom  which  is  characteristic  of  the  native  population 
in  all  British  possessions.  The  Author  is  no  stranger  to  the  West  Indies, 
nor  to  the  beauties  of  Jamaica  as  a  health  or  winter  resort.  She  has 
already  described  the  attractions  of  that  island  in  a  book  issued  some 
two  years  ago,  and  in  the  one  under  notice  further  enlarges  upon  the 
charms  of  tropical  scenery,  the  present  condition  of  trade,  and  various 
aspects  of  social  life  in  the  island.  Miss  Pullen-Burry  sets  forth  various 
suggestions  and  ideas  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Colony,  one  of  these 
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being  opportune  in  view  of  the  suggested  removal  of  the  European  troops. 
She  is  of  opinion  that  half  the  troubles  of  the  Colony  would  disappear 
if  the  present  constabulary  force  were  substantially  reduced  in  number 
and  supplemented  by  a  few  hundred  white  mounted  police  such  as 
preserve  order  in  the  North- West  of  Canada.  In  a  country  where  horses 
thrive  well,  and  which  is  in  every  way  suited  for  the  breeding  of  light 
cavalry  horses,  such  a  suggestion  is  deserving  of  attention.  The  latter 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  American  negro  from 
information  gathered  during  a  tour  in  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union. 

Patel,  J.  M.  Framjee.—  Stray  Thoughts  on  Indian  Cricket.  8vo. 
Pp.  xvi-175.  Bombay  :  The  "  Times  "Press.  1905.  (Price  9s.  Qd.) 

Mr.  Framjee  Patel  is  singularly  qualified  to  write  upon  the  rise  and 
progress  of  cricket  in  India,  as  his  experience  ranges  over  the  whole 
period  during  which  Parsee  cricket  emerged  from  obscurity  until  it 
proved  itself  of  a  sufficiently  high  order  of  merit  to  be  worthy  of 
even-handed  competition  with  good  amateur  teams  from  England.  He, 
besides  taking  an  active  part  in  the  game,  has  advocated  the  advantage 
to  young  men  of  participating  in  a  healthy,  active,  manly,  honest 
pastime.  Parsee  cricket  is  more  than  half  a  century  old,  and  a 
record  of  its  progress  during  that  period  is  contained  in  the  well-written 
pages  of  this  book.  Mr.  Patel  sketches  the  different  epochs  of  Parsee 
cricket,  as  well  as  some  of  the  salient  features  of  Anglo-Indian,  Hindu  and 
Islam  cricket,  and  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  popularising  the  game  throughout  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  is  much  to  learn  from  the  views  set  forth  by  Mr.  Patel  as  to  the 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the  residents  of  India  and  those 
who  only  have  their  temporary  homes  in  that  great  Empire.  His  book 
is  deserving  of  study  outside  the  cricket-loving  world.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated and  full  of  interesting  matter. 

Grant,  William  Lawson,  and  Hamilton,  Frederick. — George  Monro 
Grant.  8vo.  Pp.  531.  Edinburgh:  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack. 
Toronto :  Morang  &  Co.  1905.  (Price  12s.  Qd.) 

The  name  of  George  Monro  Grant  was  well  known  throughout  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  denoting  everything  that  was  good,  honest, 
virtuous  and  true.  He  was  a  man  whose  presence  commanded  respect, 
and  whose  ability  as  an  educationalist  was  recognised  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  provinces  of  his  native  land.  Born  in  Nova  Scotia,  of  Scot- 
tish parents,  in  the  year  1835,  young  Grant  at  an  early  age  entered  upon 
a  systematic  course  of  study  at  the  still  famous  Pictou  Academy,  and 
subsequently  proceeded  to  Glasgow  University,  where  his  superabounding 
energy  and  widespread  sympathies  carried  him  into  every  sphere  of 
student  life ;  to  each  of  these  he  gave  the  same  whole-hearted  enthu- 
siasm, and  in  them  all  his  rare  powers  gained  him  distinction.  In  the 
debating  society  as  well  as  in  the  classes,  on  the  football  ground  as  well 
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as  in  the  political  oratory  of  the  elections,  Grant  was  always  to  be  found 
in  the  foremost  rank.  But  though  so  prominent  in  all  circles  of  academic 
life,  Grant  never  forgot  that  he  had  come  to  Glasgow  to  study.  As  his 
biographers  point  out,  he  took  bursaries,  scholarships,  and  medals  during 
almost  every  year  of  his  course,  and  obtained  a  broad  and  thorough 
education  along  the  lines  of  science,  literature,  philosophy  and  theology. 
In  the  year  1860  he  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  as  a 
missionary  for  Nova  Scotia  at  a  period  when  there  was  no  native  ministry, 
and  thus  an  titter  dearth  of  catechists  or  divinity  students  to  do  the 
work  of  Church  extension  so  essential  in  a  widely  scattered,  humbly  settled 
community.  Combined  with  his  clerical  duties  Grant  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  educational  matters  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  one  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  College.  His  valuable  services  and  advocacy 
were,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  theological  stitdies  and  educational 
questions.  He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  those  great  political  principles 
and  movements  with  which  the  \velfare  of  the  country  and  of  the  world 
is  so  largely  bound  up,  and  always  insisted  on  the  right  to  be  a  publicist 
as  well  as  a  Churchman.  Of  Confederation  he  was  an  ardent  advocate. 
He  took  considerable  interest  in  Canadian  politics,  his  first  guiding 
principle  being  nationalism ;  and  he  held  with  passionate  energy  to 
everything  that  would  spread  a  national  spirit  throughout  the  Dominion. 
His  voice  011  political  questions  became  a  power  in  the  land,  and  his 
denunciations  were  often  dreaded  by  the  representatives  of  rival  parties. 
In  1872  Grant  accompanied  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  as  Secretary,  in  his 
exploration  of  a  route  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway  through  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  embodied  the  results  of  his  journey  in  that  well- 
known  and  admirable  work  "Ocean  to  Ocean,"  which  revealed  to  Canada 
the  glories  of  her  northern  and  western  territories,  and  did  not  a  little  to 
steel  the  hearts  of  many  through  the  dark  days  that  were  to  come.  Its 
publication  at  an  opportune  moment  did  much  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  as  well  as  the  Conservative 
party,  who  were  attacked  for  paying  for  Rupert's  Land  the  price  which 
now  appears  so  small.  Naturally  a  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
an  account  of  Principal  Grant's  connection  with  Queen's  University, 
Kingston ;  and  from  the  various  opinions  quoted  in  this  biography  it  is 
clear  that  he  possessed  considerable  skill  in  the  selection  and  in  the 
management  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  University.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  further  enlarge  upon  the  great  work  of  this  son  of 
Canada,  whose  character  is  so  well  summed  up  in  his  own  words  :  "  I  am 
a  Canadian  first  and  last,  and  mean  to  share  my  country's  fate,  whatever 
it  is."  The  work  has  been  compiled  by  Principal  Grant's  son,  Mr. 
W.  Lawson  Grant,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton,  a  graduate  of  Queen's. 
Both  have  carried  out  their  self-imposed  task  in  a  manner  that  reflects 
considerable  credit  upon  them,  and  have  given  to  the  literature  of  Canada 
a  book  which  will  be  valued  and  preserved  by  Canadians  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 
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NOTICES   TO    FELLOWS. 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE    SESSION. 
1905. 
December  12.       Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  at 

8  P.M.     E.  B.  Osborn,  "  The  Future  of  Western  Canada." 

The  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  will  preside. 
1906. 
January  16.          Ordinary  Meeting    at   the   Whitehall   Booms,  at  8  P.M.     Sir 

Charles    Eliot,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B.,     "The     Progress    and 

Problems  of  the  East  Africa  Protectorate." 
February  13.         Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M.     Hon. 

J.    G.    Jenkins    (Agent-General    for    South    Australia), 

"  Products  of  Australia." 
April  10.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M.     Walter 

H.  James,  K.C.   (Agent-General  for  Western  Australia), 

"  Australian  Immigration." 
April  25.  Annual  Dinner  at  7.30  P.M. 

June  12.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Booms,  at  8  P.M.     Bichard 

Jebb,  "Imperial  Organisation." 

Occasional  Meetings  will  also  be  held  in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  at 
4.30  P.M.,  when  Papers  occupying  about  half  an  hour  will  be  read ;  and, 
in  order  to  avert  undue  expense,  the  reports  published  in  the  "  Journal  " 
and  "  Proceedings  "  will  not  exceed  three  pages.  A  notice  of  the  date  and 
subject  of  each  Afternoon  Meeting  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Institute,  and  inserted  in  the  "  Journal "  whenever  practicable  ;  but 
separate  postcards  will  not  be  printed  as  in  the  case  of  Evening 
Meetings. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   HONORARY  CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARIES. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the  Council : — 

Falkland  Islands.— His  Excellency  W.  L.  Allardyce,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  in 
succession  to  Hon.  W.  Hart  Bennett,  now  Colonial  Secretary,  Bahamas. 

Gambia. — Hon.  F.  Bisset  Archer.     ' 

Lagos. C.  Y.  Bellamy,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  in  succession  to  Hon.  C.  H. 

Harley  Moseley,  C.M.G.,  who  has  retired. 

Northern  Nigeria. — William  Wallace,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

Bhodesia,  Bulawayo.—E.  H.  Miller,  Esq.,  in  succession  to  Edgar  H. 
Strong,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  resigned. 

Sierra  Leone.— Hon.  W.  T.  Prout,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  M.B.,  C.M.,  in 
succession  to  T.  J.  Alldridge,  Esq.,  I.S.O.,  who  has  retired. 
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FOR  INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 


Photograph  of  the  First  Prize  Collection  of  Vegetables,  grown  from  Button's 
Seeds,  exhibited  by  W.  Buekland  Taylor,  Esq.  (Gardener,  Mr.  H.  Hopkins),  at  the 
Show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Queensland. 


BUTTON'S  COLLECTIONS  of  VEGETABLE  &  FLOWER  SEEDS 

Specially  arranged  for  any  part  of  the  world. 


Collections  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 

£    s.     d.  £    s.  d. 

1O  1O     O  2     2  O 

5     5     O  1      1  O 

4     4     O  O  1O  6 

3     3     O  O     7  6 

and  5s. 


Collections  of  Flower  Seeds. 

£     s.      d.  £     s  d. 

5     5     O  1    11  6 

4     4     O  1      1  O 

3     3     O  O  10  6 

2     2     O  O    7  6 

and  5s. 


The  price  of  each  Collection  includes  an  air-tight  case,  which  will  be 
found  useful  for  many  purposes  after  the  seeds  have  been  sown. 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


SeeDsmen, 


READING,  ENGLAND. 


Advertisements. 


Established  and]  TUT       f*  ft  I  fHUI  A  I        DA  MIS  r Royal  Charier 

Incorporated  by J  I  fl t       Cr  C/C  C//W//1 1.       Df\Ftl\m  [        tBlBW. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Kesetve  Funds,  £150,000. 

Head  Office:  LONDON     13    BISHOPSGATE    STREET    WITHIN,    E.G. 

Chairman— HARRY  HANKEY  DOBBEE.  Dep«ln-C/iairman—'E.  BRODIE  HOARE. 

Secretary— GORDON  WM.  TURNER.  Bankers— 'LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Branches  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  n»il  .(./.'«/ 
nl  Grenville,  J  maica  (Kingston),  HI«I  Agents  at  Falmouth,  Montego  Bay,  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kltfs,  St.  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency). 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris— Messrs.  Mallet  Frdres  &  Co. ;  Hamburg— Messrs. 
Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  """SSSXr^SK.*"" 

4,  THREADNEEOLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,600,000) 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          1,220080-  =£4,420,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  ..    .      1.600,000) 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  of  10s.  per  cent,  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTERS  OF  CREDITS, 
DRAFTS  PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  CABLE  TRANSFERS  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
Bank  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOCIATED  OR  SENT  FOR  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS 
received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING 
BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  the  Colonies.  R.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

MAEGATE— BEONDESBUEY    HOUSE,    EASTEEN   ESPLA- 
NADE, CLIFTON VILLE.— Lady  Principal,   Miss  GALLOWAY,  a   former 
Newnham  Student,  holding  a  Cambridge  Honour  Certificate,  assisted  by  a  large 
staff  of  resident  English,  French   and  German  Teachers.     Special  care   taken   of 
delicate  children  and  pupils  from  India  and  abroad. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED     1824. 

Capita.!,  5i  Millions  Sterling:.    Invested  Funds,     11    Millions  Sterling. 

Directors. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  G.C.V.O.,  Chairman. 


CHARLES    EDWARD    BARNETT,  ESQ. 

RIGHT   HON.   LORD  BATTERSEA. 

F.  CAVENDISH   BENTINCK,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  AUGUSTUS  SEVAN.   ESQ. 

PERCIVAL   BOSANQUET,   ESQ. 

Hox.   KENELM   P.   BOUVERIE. 

THOMAS   HENRY   BURROUGHES,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  WILLIAM  BUXTON.   ESQ. 

JOHN  CATOR,   ESQ. 

VICTOR  C.   W.   CAVENDISH,   ESQ.,   M.P. 

COL     THE  HON,   EVERARD   C.   DIGBY. 

MAJ JR-GENERAL  SIR  ARTHUR  ELLIS.  G.C.V.O..  C.S.I. 


JAMES  FLETCHER.   ESQ. 

JOHN   HAMPTON   HALE,   ESQ. 

ALEX.   LAWRIE,   ESQ. 

FRANCIS  ALFRED   LUCAS,   ESQ..    M.P. 

HON.  HENRY   BERKELEY   PORTMAN. 

HON.   LIONEL  WALTER  ROTHSCHILD.   M.P. 

HUGH  COLIN    SMITH,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.   LORD  STALBRIDGE. 

LrEUT.-Coi.ONEL  F.   ANDERSON   STEBBING. 

RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  VERULAM. 

SIB  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON.  G.C.M.G..  C.B. 


FIRE   INSURANCES  granted  at  current  rates  of   premium,  and  Leasehold  and 
Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 

LIFE    DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate   Rates   of   Premium.     Large   Bonuses,    including    Interim    Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable.     Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  Introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to — 

ROBERT   LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


Advertisements. 


The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Bankers  to  the  Gorernment  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,100,000.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £13O,OOO.  Head  Office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  Is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  buy  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.      Established  m  isa. 

CAPITAL,  PAID  UP,  £2,876,712.      RESERVE  FUND,  £2,054,794.       UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  £119,534. 
Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors'  Montreal.    General  Manager  :  E    S.  COULSTON.  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  22  Abchurch  Lane,  E.G. 
Committee :  LOBD  STKATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G, ;  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq. 

Manager  :  ALEXANDER  LANG. 

Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada.  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 


Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund £1,055,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  £3,000,000 

Head    Office:    71    CORN  HILL,     LONDON,    E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT   and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertains!  on  application. 

Incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  1865. 
Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.    (With  power  to  increase  to  £  1,000,000.) 


Paid-up  Capital      £400,000 

Uncalled  Capital 100,000 


Reserve  Fund        £250.000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500, 000 


Head  Office—  ABELAIOE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.      London  Office—  11   LEADENHALL    STREET,  E.G. 

BILLS  on  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  purchased  or  collected. 
DRAFTS  and'LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled,  and  every  other 
descrintion  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted.  p   ABNOLD  Manager 


ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head   Office:   38   LOMBARD   STREET,  E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital        ...         £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital    ......  539,437  10    0    ]    Reserve  Fund        .........     121,900    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

J.  PATERSOX,  Sivrftaru. 

THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

LIMITED, 

2     OLD     BROAD     STREET,    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital  "  ~~~     £1,276,747     1O    O 

Paid   Up     ..................  547,642     10     O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability     ...  729,105       0     0 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,    and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits     for    periods    and    at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 

FOUR  PER  CENT.   RAILWAY  LOAN,   1881;  FOUR  PER  CENT.   LOAN,    1885, 

Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loan,  1888  and  1889;   Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loan,  1921-1026; 

Four  per  Cent.  Loan,  1911-1926?  and  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  1929-1949. 


T^OTICE  is  hereby  given  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Dividend  due  011  the  1st  January  next,  the 
1>  BALANCES  of  the  SEVERAL  ACCOUNTS  in  the  above-mentioned  Stocks  will  be  STRUCK  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  1st  December,  and  that  on  and  after  the  2nd  December  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable 
ex  Dividend.  The  Dividend  will  be  paid  to  the  Stockholders  personally  or  to  their  attorneys  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  (Limited),  Lothbiiry,  or  the  Dividend  Warrants  can  be  forwarded  by  post, 
at  the  Stockholder's  risk,  to  an  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  Dividend  Warrants  by  post  can  be  obtained  from  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

For  the  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  (Limited), 

A.  M.  HAWTHORN,!   ,, 

London,  1st  November,  1905.  T.  J.  RUSSELL,         }  ManaSels- 

VICTORIAN    GOVERNMENT    DEBENTURES. 

THE  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  and  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Limited,  willPAY,  on  andafter  January  I  proximo, the  HALF-TEAK'S  INTEREST, 
due  on  that  date  on  the  DEBENTURES  of  the  VICTORIAN  FOUR  PER  CENT. 
RAILWAY   LOAN,  1881,  negotiated  through  the  10  Associated  Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms 
for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Princes  Street. 

For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited, 

A.    31.   HAWTHORN,  1  „ 

T.  J.   RUSSELL,        '}  Managers. 

For  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited, 
London,  December  1,  1905.  C.   GOW,  General  Manager. 

NEW    SOUTH    WALES    GOVERNMENT    DEBENTURES, 

CITY    OF    SYDNEY    WATER    DEBENTURES,    and 

REDFERN    SEWERAGE    DEBENTURES. 


"VTOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury, 
lN  E.G.,  will  PAY  on  and  after  January  1  next  the  HALF-YEAR'S  INTEREST, 
due  in  London  on  that  date  on  the  above-mentioned  Debentures. 

Coupons  and  claims  for  interest  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination, 
and  forms  for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  Limited. 

T.   A.    COGHLAN. 
Office  of  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales, 

9  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  December  1,  1905. 

ORIENT -PACIFIC     LINE. 

IRogal  dfcail  Steamers  to 
AUSTRALIA,  MEW  ZEALAND,  AND   TASMANIA. 

Under  Contract  to  Sail  Every  Fortnight  with  His  Majesty's  Mails, 
Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO. 

Tons  Tons  Tons 


OMRAH  (Twin-Screw)  ...  8,291 
OPHIR  (Twin-Screw)  ...  6,910 
ORIZABA  ,  ...  6,297 


OROXTES  (Twin-Screw)  ...  9,023 
OROTAVA 5,857 


ORMUZ         6,387 

OROYA          6,297 

ORUBA          5,857 


ORTOSTA  (Twin-Screw)  ...  7,945 
Managers:   P.   GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,   ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HEAD  OFFICES  :  FENCHURCH  AYEXUE,  LONDON. 

For  passage,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber,  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  Full  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY   HOUSE,   FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


BURROWS 
MALVERN 
WATERS. 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CROFTON-ON  THE  SOLENT, 

FAREHAM,  HANTS. 

A  Residential  College  specially  equipped  for  pre- 
paring the  Sons  of  Gentlemen  for  the  Profession 
of  an  Engineer,  and  for  all  such  as  require  a 
Mathematical,  Mechanical  and  Practical  Education. 
The  University  of  London,  having  inspected  Seatield 
Park  College,  have  arranged  to  hold  their  School 
Examination  (Matriculation  Standard)  at  the  College. 
This  Examination  is  accepted  by  all  the  Engineering 
and  Prof  essional  Institutes  and  the  Universities  in  lieu 
of  their  own  Entrance  Examinations.  The  great 
advantages  of  being  able  to  obtain  this  qualification 
while  at  the  College  will  be  apparent. 

SUCCESSES    AT   COOPERS    HILL. 

At  the  Competitive  Examination  held  at  Coopers 
Hill  in  August  1903,  the  3rd,  21st,  23rd,  and  30th  places 
were  taken  by  Pupils  from  Seafleld,  all  at  their  first 
iittsmpt ;  and  all  the  boys  sent  up  to  the  August,  1904, 
Examination  were  successful,  taking  the  7th,  19th, 
26th,  and  29th  places. 

There  is  a  Special  Class  {or  the  preparation  of  Boys 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Universities,  especially 
with  a  view  to  their  eventually  taking  the  Mechanical 
Sciences  Tripos  at  Cambridge. 

Students  on  leaving  Seafteld  go  into  works  either 
direct  or  through  the  Universities,  or  to  the  Boyal 
Mining  School,  Freiberg,  Saxony. 

The  Pupils  (ages  11-18)  are  arranged  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  small  Classes,  thereby  receiving 
what  is  practically  individual  attention. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  plant  for  the 
purposes  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction, 
consisting  of  workshops,  torge,  dynamo-room,  testing 
machine,  drawing  office,  three  fitted  laboratories 
(chemical  and  electrical). 

The  College  is  lighted  throughout  by  electricity, 
generated  by  its  own  plant. 

Seafleld  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with 
accommodation  for  all  games,  and  boating  and  bath- 
Ing  are  excellent  and  safe.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed  to  the  Principal : 

H.  M.  MANSEL-JONES,  B.A.,  Lond.  (Hon.), 
Ex-Scholar  and  Exhibitioner,  Westminster,  &c. 


Advice  and   Information  as  to  Schools. 

rpHE  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  LTD.  (Manager,  E.  J.  BEEVOB, 
-*•  M.A.),  supplies,  without  charge,  information  and  advice  as  to 
Schools  (for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad),  and  as  to  Tutors  for 
all  Examinations.  Parents  or  Guardians  writing  from  abroad  are 
requested  to  supply  full  details  as  to  their  requirements. 


Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.  (mBgfflU  Government. 

CONNAUOHT     ROAD,     ALBERT     DOCK,     E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society.' 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MiCHF.TiTJ, 
Eso..  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and    Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
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FOR 


Telegraphy, 


HENLEY'S  CABLES 

INSULATED  WITH  PAPER,  JUTE,  INDIA  RUBBER,  GUTTA  PERCHA,  Ac, 

FOR 

Electric 

Lighting, 

Traction, 

Power  \%n&ly      H°USe  Wiringt 

Transmission.  &c. 

W.  T.  BENIEH  TELE6PJ1PH  TOKS  CO.,  Ltd., 

BLOMFIELD    ST.,    LONDON    WALL,    E.G. 


Teleeranhic  Address—  /  FOEEIGX  :  "  HKNLEY'S,  LONDON." 
j-eiegrapmc  Aociiess—  <  T  .  .,  „  ,    W.H1._    T- 


1  INLAND  :  "  HENLEY'S 


,  LONDON." 


WORKS:-  NORTH     WOOLWiCH    AND     GRAVESEND. 


'The BEST  is  tte CHEAPEST."/ 

X^ 


FOB 

SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


For  COTTON, 

COCOA>  COFFEE» 
nd  other 

CROPS,  OHLENDORFF'S 
SPECIAL  FERTILISERS. 


Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

(OHLE^RFF'S)      GUANO      WORKS, 

London  Agency : 

15  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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"SILVERTOWN' 
India  Rubber, 

f,         r>     u  Dynamos, 

Qutta  Percha,  -* • 

and  Telegraph  Motors.  Cables, 

Works  Co.,  Ltd  Switchboards, 

SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E.  J  *  S, 

PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 

UxaO  Offices:  BcttterJGS, 

106  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G.  ~" "~ ^^^^™"  « 

97  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS.  OtCa 


Branches  Abroad  : 

BRISBANE—  Edward  Street.  CHUISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)—  234  Cashel  Street. 

BUKNOS  AYRES—  Calle  Reconquista,  DURBAN  (NATAL)-21  3  West  Street. 

140  &  142.  MELBOURNE—  274  Flinders  Street. 

BULAWAYO  (RHODESIA)—  Agency  PERTH  (W.A.)—  131  Queen's  Buildings, 

Chambers.  William  Street. 

CALCUTTA—  1-1  Fairlie  Place.  SYDNEY—  279  George  Street. 


TENTS,  CONGO  STOVES,  NEW  SERVICE  &  CAMEL  STOVES, 
MILITARY  KITS,  CANTEENS, 

Barrack  Furniture,  and  every  description  of  Camp  Equipment. 

MOSQUITO  NETS 

Specially  made,  Untearable,  Non- 
inflammable,  Rot  and  Ant  Proof,  to 
give    protection    from     the    most 
minute  insect. 

PORTABLE  BEDSTEADS. 

UNSHRINKABLE 

UNDERCLOTHING. 

NATURAL  WOOL  SHEETS. 

Extra.  Strong 
Uniform   Air-Tight   Boxes. 
ILLUSTRATED    PRICE    LIST    POST    FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER,         "%,£%*!!. ' 

Contractor  to  Ib.dfc.  ano  tbe  Dutcb  Governments. 

Tel.  Address  :  "Turbula,"  London.  Cable  Codes,  A.B.C. 

Established  1868. 
Telephone  2121,  Dalston.  Unicode,  Mariner's,  via  Indo. 
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FOR  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  in  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle;   sent  packing  and  postage   free  to  any  part  of  the  world   within  the 

British  Postal  Union. 

Price  of  Collections  from  8s.  to  1058.     Particulars  of  Contents  on  application. 


CARTERS   TESTED   SEEDS. 

Many  seeds  exported  from  Europe  do  not  possess  sufficient 
germinative  power  to  carry  them  across  the  Tropics.  Here  is 
evidence  that  Carters  Tested  Seeds,  dried  by  and  sealed  by 
Carters  special  process,  contain  the  germs  of  life  for  many 
years. 

Copy  of  letter  received  recently  : 

"I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  without  some  passing  reference  to  the  seeds  supplied 
by  you  to  me  in  the  first  half  of  1899.  Owing  to  the  War,  everything  at  the  farm  was 
dormant  and  neglected,  and  the  seeds  were,  so  far,  a  dead  letter.  Some  work  was, 
however,  resumed  last  year,  1904,  and  such  of  your  seeds  as  mice  and  insect  pests  had 
left  were  experimented  with,  and  with  somewhat  astounding  results.  The  Cabbage  and 
Onion  seeds  germinated  readily  and  throve,  without  apparently  a  single  failure,  the 
same  remarks  applying  to  almost  every  other  kind  of  seed  supplied  by  your  house. 

"Taking  the  age  of  the  seed,  climate,  and  other  influences  into  consideration,  the 
experiment  proved  a  marvel,  for  all  the  seed  had  been  a  full  five  years  in  my  possession 
before  it  could  be  used.  The  last  of  your  1899  Cabbage  and  Turnip  seeds  have  just 
been  sown,  and  the  report  is  that  they  are  showing  up  as  well  as  they  did  last  year. 

"Orange  River,  South  Africa.  (Signed)      "ALFRED  C.   HARMSWORTH." 

"April  1905 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS  and  POTATOES  for  PLANTING— a  Speciality. 

CATALOGUES        ^^^     g^  f^  fo  £  CORRESPONDENCE 
MAILED   FREE.  Ipj  t&'^CjE/'M^  INVITED. 

Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


